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A Short Chapter on Country Churches. 


JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 
We HAT, among all the edifices that compose a country town or village, is that which 

the inhabitants should most love and reverence,—should most respect and ad- 
mire among themselves, and should feel most pleasure in showing to a stranger ? 

We imagine the answer ready upon the lips of every one of our readers in the 
country, and rising at once to utterance, is—the VILLAGE CHURCH. 

And yet, are our village churches winning and attractive in their exterior and inte- 
rior? Is one drawn to admire them at first sight, by the beauty of their proportions, 
the expression of holy purpose which they embody, the feeling of harmony with Gop 
and man, which they suggest? Does one get to love the very stones of which they 
are composed, because they so completely belong to a building, which looks and is 
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the home of Christian worship, and stands as the type of all that is firmest and 
deepest in our religious faith and affections ? 

Alas! we fear there are very few country churches in our land that exert this kind 
of spell,—a spell which grows out of making stone, and brick, and timber, obey the 
will of the living soul, and express a religious sentiment. Most persons, most com- 
mittees, selectmen, vestrymen, and congregations, who have to do with the building 
of churches, appear indeed, wholly to ignore the fact, that the form and features of a 
building may be made to express religious, civil, domestic, or a dozen other feelings, 
as distinctly as the form and features of the human face ;—and yet this is a fact as 
well known by all true architects, as that joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, are 
capable of irradiating or darkening the countenance. Yes, and we do not say too 
much, when we add, that right expression in a building for religious purposes, has as 








much to do with awakening devotional feelings, and begetting an attachment in the 
heart, as the unmistakable signs of virtue and benevolence in our fellow creatures, 
have in awakening kindred feeling in our own breasts. 
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We do not, of course, mean to say, that a beautiful rural church will make all the 
population about it devotional, any more than that sunshine will banish all gloom ; 
but it is one of the influences that prepare the way for religious feeling, and which we 
are as unWise to neglect, as we should be to abjure the world and bury ourselves like 
the ancient troglodytes, in caves and caverns. 

To speak out the truth boldly, would be to say that the ugliest church architecture 
in christendom, is at this moment to be found in the country towns and villages of the 
United States. Doubtless, the hatred which originally existed in the minds of Puri- 
tan ancestors, against everything that belonged to the Romish Church, including in 
one general sweep all beauty and all taste, along with all the superstitions and errors 
of what had become a corrupt system of religion, is the key to the bareness and bald- 
ness, and absence of all that is lovely to the eye in the primitive churches of New-Eng- 
land—which are for the most part the type-churches of all America. 

But, little by little, this ultra-puritanical spirit is wearing off. Men are not now 
so blinded by personal feeling against great spiritual wrongs, as to identify forever, 
all that blessed boon of harmony, grace, proportion, symmetry and expression, 
which make what we call Beauty, with the vices, either real or supposed, of any parti- 
cular creed. In short, as a people, our eyes are opening to the perception of influ- 
ences that are good, healthful and elevating to the soul, in all ages, and all countries— 
and we separate the vices of men from the laws of order and beauty, by which the 
universe is governed. 

The first step which we have taken to show our emancipation from puritanism in 
architecture, is that of building our churches with porticoes, in a kind of shabby 
imitation of Greek temples. This has been the prevailing taste, if it is worthy of that 
name, of the northern states, for the last fifteen or twenty years. The form of these 
churches is a parallelogram. A long row of windows, square or round-headed, and 
cut in two by a gallery on the inside ; a clumsy portico of Doric or Ionic columns in 
front, and a cupola upon the top, (usually stuck in the only place where a cupola 
should never be—that is, directly over the pediment or portico)—such are the chef 
dcuvres of ecclesiastical architecture, standing, in nine cases out of ten, as the rural 
churches of the country at large. 

Now, architecturally, we ought not to consider these, churches at all. And by 
churches, we mean no narrow sectarian phrase—but a place where Christians worship 
Gop. Indeed, many of the congregations seem to have felt this, and contented them- 
selves with calling them “ meeting-houses.” If they would goa step farther, and 
turn them into town-meeting houses—or at least would, in future, only build such 
edifices for town meetings, or other civil purposes, then the building and its purpose 
would be in good keeping, one with the other. 

Not to appear presumptive and partial in our criticism, let us glance for a mo- 
ment at the opposite purposes of the Grecian or classical, and the Gothic or point- 
ed styles of architecture—as to what they really mean ;—for our readers must not sup- 
pose that all architects are men who merely put together certain pretty lines and or- 
naments, to produce an agreeable effect and please the popular eye. 
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In these two styles, which have so taken root that they are employed at the present 
moment, all over Europe and America, there is something more than a mere conven- 
tional treatment of doors and windows ;—the application of columns in one case, and 
the introduction of pointed arches in the other. In other words, there is an intrinsic 
meaning or expression involved in each, which, not to understand, or vaguely to under- 
stand, is to be working blindly, or striving after something in the dark. 

The leading idea of the Greek architecture, then, is in its horizontal lines—the 
unbroken level of its cornice, which is the ‘level line of rationality.” In this line, 
in the regular division of spaces, both of columns and windows, we find the elements 
of order, law, and human reason, fully and completely expressed. Hence, the fitness 
of classical architecture for the service of the state, for the town hall, the legislative 
assembly, the lecture room, for intellectual or scientific debate, and in short, for all 
civil purposes where the reason of manis supreme. So, on the other hand, the leading 
idea of Gothic architecture is found in its upward lines—its aspiring tendencies. No 
weight of long cornices, or flat ceilings, can keep it down ; upward, higher and higher, it 
soars, lifting every thing, even heavy, ponderous stones, poising them in the air in vault- 
ed ceilings, or piling them upwards towards Heaven, in spires, and steeples, and towers, 
that, in the great cathedrals, almost seem to pierce the sky. It must be a dull soul 
that does not catch and feel something of this upward tendency in the vaulted aisles 
and high, open, pointed roofs of the interior of a fine gothic church, as well as its 
subdued and mellow light, and its suggestive and beautiful forms: forms too, that are 
rendered more touching by their associations with christian worship in so many ages, 
not, like the Greek edifices, by associations with heathen devotees. 

Granting that the Gothic cathedral expresses, in its lofty, aspiring lines, the spirit 
of that true faith and devotion which leads us to look upward, is it possible, in the 
narrow compass of a village church which costs but a few hundred, or at most, a few 
thousand dollars, to preserve this idea ? 

We answer, yes. A drop of water is not the ocean, but it is still a type of the 
infinite ; and a few words of wisdom may not penetrate the understanding so deeply 
as a great volume by a master of the human heart, but they may work miracles, if 
fitly spoken. For it is not the magnitude of things that is the measure of their 
excellence or power ; and there is space enough for the architect to awaken devotional 
feelings, and lead the soul upward, so far as material form can aid in doing this, 
though in a less degree, in the little chapel that is to hold a few hundred, as in the 
mighty minster where thousands may assemble. 

And the cost too, shall not be greater; that is, if a substantial building is to be 
erected, and not a flimsy frame of boards and plaster. Indeed, we could quote 
numberless instances where the sums expended in classical buildings, of false propor- 
tions but costly execution,* which can never raise other than emotions of pride in the 
human heart, would have built beautiful rural churches, which every inhabitant of the 


* We have seen with pain, lately, one of those great temple churches erected in a country town on the Hudson, at a 
cost of $20,000. It looks outside and inside, no more like a church, than does the Custom House. And yet this sum 
would have built the most perfect of devotional edifices for that congregation. 
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town where they chanced to stand, would remember with feelings of respect and affec- 
tion, to the end of all time. 

And in truth, we would not desire to make the country church other than simple, 
truthful and harmonious. We would avoid all pretensions to elaborate architectural 
ornament ; we would depend upon the right proportions, forms, outlines, and the true 
expression. Above all, we would have the country church rural and expressive, by 
placing it in a spot of green lawn, surrounding it with our beautiful natural shade trees, 
and decorating its walls, (for no church built in any but the newest settlements, where 
means are utterly wanting,) should be built of so perishable a material as wood)— 
with climbing plants—the ivy, or where that would not thrive, the Virginia creeper. 
And so we would make the country church, in its very forms and outlines, its walls 
and the vines that enwreath them, its shady green and the elms that overhang it, as 
well as in the lessons of goodness and piety that emanate from its pulpit, some- 
thing to become a part of the affections, and touch and better the hearts of the whole 
country about it. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN GRAPES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY JOSEPH TOGNO, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


A. J. Down1nG, Esq.—I have frequently referred, especially of late, to your excellent 


work on the Fruit Trees of America. I must confess that I have been much instructed 
by it; but there is one idea at page 558, I do not fully understand. I shall quote it here: 
‘* Varieties of the vine are said never to degenerate, and this is perhaps owing to their hay- 
ing very rarely been propagated by grafting.’’ 

My comment of this passage is—Ist. That the vine degenerates, perhaps, sooner than 
any other plant, if neglected in any way, though it be generally propagated by cuttings, 
especially in Europe. I consider that owing to a sad mismanagement of this plant, almost 
all the European varieties cultivated in the open field, have degenerated in this country, 
because they were planted and not attended to. 

The next remark 1 would respectfully make is, that according to the latter portion of 
your phrase which I have quoted, youseem to admit that grafting is a cause of degeneracy 
in all fruit trees. I cannot admit that under favorable circumstances, the grafting of our 
hardy native vines with European grafts, causes the nobler kind to degenerate. I have 
grafted a great many European varieties on the American wild vines, and so far, to judge 
by the extraordinary growth of the wood of the grafts, having their peculiar European 
character, there is no degeneracy to be observed; on the contrary, I never saw more 
healthy anywhere. They have produced some few bunches the same year, (within seven 
months.) Next year the fruit will enable me to speak more positively with respect to this 
matter. 

You must know, sir, that I have established a model vineyard near Wilmington, N. C., 
and that I obtained last spring from Europe, more than one hundred varieties, which are 
now growing, and many have succeeded very well; and that being in correspondence with 
Mr. Le Comtz Opart, proprietor of the largest collection of grape-vines in the world, 
(amounting to 600 varieties, ) and author also, of the best work on the culture and classi- 
fication of the vine, 4mpolographic on traite des Cepages, &c.,) I expect to receive 
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next spring, from this gentleman, who has consecrated 40 years of his life to collect it, 
a splendid, choice collection, which will make mine the most extensive in America. 

It is my intention to graft a great many of these varieties on our native vines, so common 
with us in the south, and I expect by this means to render these European varieties vastly 
more hardy, productive, and no less noble than the original stock. Time alone can deter- 
mine whether my views of this subject are correct. Should you be possessed of any 
particular information on this mother idea of mine, you would confer a great favor on me 
by giving me your ideas about it. My method of grafting differs somewhat from all those 
described by yourself, and those which are in general practice. Whenexperience will have 
completely confirmed it, I shall take great pleasure in communicating it to you. 

In the hope of hearing from you, I remain very respectfully, JosEPH TOGNO. 

ReMARKS.—We think our correspondent does not fully understand what we mean by 
the term degeneration of a variety of fruit. 

By this phrase, we mean that enfeebling of a variety frequently exhibited after it has 
been cultivated for a great number of years. When this happens, it requires great care 
and the highest culture, to produce as luxuriant growth, or as fine fruit upon trees of that 
variety, as when it was first originated. 

Now every practical cultivator knows, that there are sorts of apples and pears which 
come under this head—the fruit of which no longer sustains its old reputation. 

As we notice nothing of this sort among grapes—the oldest varieties—like the Royal 
Muscadine and Black Hamburgh, or even the Burgundy—bearing in a favorable soil and 
climate, as good fruit, and as abundant crops as ever, we were led to say, (and we think 
Van Mons has somewhere said the same thing, ) that varieties of the vine do not seem to 
degenerate,—or grow feeble by long culture,—like other fruits. 

As a proof that it is want of proper climate which alone deters us from the successful 
cultivation of the grape in the open air, in this country, we need only refer to the nume- 
rous vineries in the northern states, bearing every season the finest grapes, in the greatest 
abundance—without fire-heat—simply by the improved climate produced by regulating the 
temperature within, so as to avoid sudden changes, &c. 

Mr. Toeno is sanguine as to the introduction of the foreign grape in this country, for 
open vineyard culture. The thing is impossible. Thousands of individuals have tried it 
on a small scale in various parts of the Union; and several persons—as for example, M. 
Lousat, Mr. Loncworth, etc., of great experience abroad or knowledge at home, joined 
to abundant capital, have tried it on a small scale. The result in every case has been the 
same;—a season or two of promise, then utter failure, and finally complete abandonment 
of the theory. The only vineyards ever successful in America, are those of American 
grapes. As it is a pretty well established axiom, that the hardiness of a variety of tree 
or plant, is not affected by grafting it ona hardier stock—though its luxuriant growth 
may be promoted by it,—we doubt if our correspondent will find the mildew less inclined 
to make havoc on his foreign grapes, when worked on our wild stocks. If he really wishes 
to acclimate the foreign grape here, he must go to the seeds, and raise two or three new 
generations inthe American soiland climate. They will then get American constitutions— 
which no grafting, pruning, training or manuring, will givethem. Theonly thing that we 
can do for them, is to cheat them into the belief that they are in the warmer parts of 
Europe, by putting them ina glass house. 

If any of our readers doubt whether grafting can enfecble a healthy variety, they have 
only to try theexperiment by taking that variety and grafting it for two or three successions 
upon unsuitable or unhealthy stocks. We do not mean, however, to assert that grafting 
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on healthy stocks impairs the vigor of a sort—but only that any given variety which has 
been propagated in this way time and again, for 100 years, is very likely, in the course 
of that time, to have been put upon an unhealthy stock, and hence to have lost some of 
its original vigor. 

Little encouragement as we can give to Mr. ToGNo, in his plan of making vineyards of 
foreign grapes in this country, we look with considerable interest upon his attempt to 
introduce here a large collection of foreign grapes. It is by no means imposssible, that 
some one or two varieties little known in the gardens, but better known in the vineyards 
of Europe, may yet be found to stand our climate—though we cannot say that such a 
variety has yet beenfound. Eb. 


ON THE AGE OF TREES. 
(FROM THE LONDON GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE OF BOTANY.) 


In speaking of the age of trees, we insensibly use the term age, in the same manner as 

we do when speaking of animals. We talk of old trees, old animals, and old houses, as 
if the same processes had gone on in one asin theother. Yet, when we come to examine 
the nature of the changes which have taken place during the age of the one and the other, 
how different they are. Not more does the process of change in the old house differ from 
the tree and animal, than does the 
same process in these two. The 
animal has but one life, and this 
life is dependent on the harmony 
of the whole organization; whilst, 
if we examine atree, we shall find 
it has, (so to speak,) many lives. 
Each bud is capable of an inde- 
pendent existence; may more, 
many parts of the tissues of plants 
are capable of producing buds, and 
each cell has its separate and inde- 
pendent existence. It is here, 
then, that we see how different 
must be the circumstances under 
which age is attained in a tree, 
from those which produce it in an 
animal. 

Plants are called annual, bien- 
nial, or perennial, as they endure 
for one, two, or more years. The 
difference depends on this, that the 
tissues of some plants are unable 
to resist the meteorological influ- Bescu Texe—Excorn. 
ences to which they are exposed, so well as others. The reason of this difference in the 
tissues is not well made out. It is, however, well known, that a plant in this country 
may be an annual, on the Continent, a biennial, and, in the Tropics, a shrub, or tree. 
This is the case with the castor-oil plant, Ricinus communis. 
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In perennial plants, the tissues 
which resist climatal change carry on 
a kind of low vitality, as seen in the 
trunks of trees, in this country, in the 
winter. At more favorable periods, 
these tissues begin to grow in certain 
directions; buds, and leaves, and new 
tissues are formed, and deposited, in 
various parts of the plant, more espe- 
cially covering the old, and growth or 
inerease is the consequence. Even in 
plants not producing leaves, this pro- 
cess goes on, and, year after year, new 
tissues are added to the old. This is 
especially evident in sea-weeds, which 
thus exist through very long periods 
of time. Thus, Professor Schleiden 
says, “‘On the great fucus bank of 
Corvo and Flores, we might yet find, 
floating about, plants of Sargassum, 
which had been cut in strips by the 
bark of Columbus; and in the north- 
ern drift, we might expect to discover 
Lichens that had been transported with 
the soil in which they grew, from 
Scandinavia.’ Nor is this conjecture 
at all unreasonable, from what we 
know of the nature of the process of 
growth in these plants; but we have 
no means, in cryptogamic plants, of 
accurately ascertaining the length of 
time they have been in growing. Nor 
is this possible in endogenous plants, 
or even in all exogens; but, in the lat- 
ter, the stem presents, very generally, 
a series of zones, and each zone has 
been found to correspond with one pe- 
riod of vegetation. This period most- 
ly represents a year, hence, by count- 


Sgctions of a STEM AS IT APPEARS IN May anv JuNE OF 
THE Firtu Year. ‘The white spaces show the swelling cam- 


ing the number of zones in the trunk fea 


of an exogenous tree, we may form an 


estimate of the years it has existed. It | 


is in this way that the ages of many 
very old trees have been arrived at. 
The following list of old trees has been 
published by Moquin-Tandon, in his 
Teratologie Vegetale,and is reproduced 


Sections of a STEM AT THE END OF THE FirtH YEAR. 
> enveiopes and layers of liber are too thin to be shown by 
ie penci.. 


in the English translation of Schleiden’s Principles of Scientific Botany. There are known, 
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Years. . Years. 
PU OE, once ccsisescasced 200,300 Castanea (Chestnut) Quercus (Oak) 600, 800, 860, 1000 
ODN, sca kscssiasecsguad 300 = Citrus (Lemon, Orange, 1600 
Cherodendron, 327 HE.,) .. coveccccesece 400, 509,640 Olea (Olive) 700, 1000, 2000 
Ulmus (Elm) 355 Platanus (Plane) p Taxus (Yew) 1214, 1466, 2588, 28s0 
Cupressus (Cypress) 388 Cedrus (Cedar) f Schubertia (Taxodium).. 3000, 4000 
Hedera (Ivy) 448 Juglans (Walnut) Leguminosea 2052, 4104 
Acer (Maple) 516 ~— Tilia (Lime) 364, 530, 800, $25, 1036 Adansonia (Baobab) 
Lars (Latch) ..0.0cc cused 263, 576 Abies (Spruce) 2 Draczna (Dragon Tree) 
We might add considerably to this list, but it already supplies a sufficient number of 


illustrations of our general remarks. 


The means, by which the age of these trees has been ascertained, are two—first, from 
historical data, and second, from counting the zones. Thus, the colossal Dragon-tree of 
Oratava is known to have existed, in almost its present condition, in 1402; and comparing 
it with the younger trees in its neighborhood, its vast age is inferred. The Yew trees at 
Fountain’s Abbey, in Yorkshire, are known to have sheltered the monks whilst the abbey 
was building. The abbey is now in ruins, but the trees retain their vigor; the lowest age 
that can beassigned them is twelve centuries; they are probably much more. But where 
trees have been cut down, the method of counting the zones has been had recourse to. 
There is no difficulty in this where the tree is sound; but in many instances, the older 
trees are, the more likely they are to be decayed in their center. The plan then adopted 
is, to take a square inch, count the zones in it, multiply this number by the number of 
inches from the bark to the pith, which will then give the whole number of zones, and the 
age of the tree. This was the plan adopted by Adanson in calculating the age of the 
Baobabs of Africa, and which has also been employed in calculating the age of other 


gigantic trees. The numbers, however, thus obtained, can only be looked upon as approx- 
imations to the truth, seeing that the zones of wood vary very much in thickness, not 
only one with the other, but in parts of the same ring. 

Size is no indication of the age of a tree, as various species grow at very different rates, 
and the same species under different circumstances. The following table shows the diffe- 
rent rates at which some common trees grow. 


ist Year. 2d Year. 3d Year. 1st Year. 2d Year. 3d Year. 
Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. 


Oak, circumference, 0 10 011 1 0} Lombardy } |; , ? 
Larch “ a of 1 by 14 Poplars cireum., 1 8 20 3} 


Elm ” 2 7} 29 211 Lime % 1 8} 1 103 2 0 


Some trees attain an enormous size by their rapid growth. Species of Eucalyptus have 
been measured that reached a height of 250 feet, and measured 70 feet round their trunks. 
The death of trees does not appear to arise from any natural period being assigned to the 


existence of their living tissues, or reproductive powers. When the tissues of a tree are very 
old, they lose their vitality, especially in the center of the trunks of the trees; and, on 
being exposed to the atmosphere, or moisture, they readily decay. The process of new 
growth is sometimes more rapid than this decay, and thus trees exist with enormous cavi- 
ties in their interior. The time, however, comes, sooner or later, when a separation takes 
place between the roots and branches, and then the tree ceases to exist, although the tis- 
sue that has been conveyed away from it, in the form of slips and grafts, may still con- 
tinue to flourish. Thus, the old stump of the Ribstone Pippin Apple is but struggling for 
life in Ribstone Park, while the slips from its branches adorn a thousand orchards. and 
supply the thousands upon thousands of bushels of Ribstone Pippin Apples that are 
annually consumed. 
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HoRIZONTAL OR TRANSVERSE AND PERPENDICULAR 
SECTION, OF THE STEM OF AN EXOGEN OF THREE YEAR’S 
GRowTH. In the center of each is seen the pith, a, 
composed of cellular tissue ; surrounding ji is the me- 
dullary sheath, 6; and exterior to it are three rings of 
wood, each consisting of ¢, ¢, dotted ducts, and d, d, 


XI! 
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HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL SECTION OF THE STEM 
oF AN Expocen, showing the bundles of ducts, wood 
fibre, and spiral vessels, irregularly disposed throug 
the whole stem. a, a, portions of cellular tissue ; 4, 4, 
spiral vessels; ¢, ¢, dotied ducts; d,d, woody fibre. 
The cellular portion of the skin, which in Ezogens is 





woody fibre. The last ormed is in contact with the 
bark, ¢, e, in which the layers are indistinct. Carpen- 
ter’s Vegetable Physiology 


[The accompanying engravings, representing sections of Exogen and Endogen, will ex- 
plain themselves. The number of zones in trees will probably give a tolerable approxima- 
tion to the years of growth in temperate climates; but even here, two may be formed in 


separated by the first introduction of wood into pith and 
bark, here remains permanently intermingled with it. 


one year, if any great check of the growth suddenly occurs during the summer. In tro- 
pical climates the indication is far more doubtful; Adanson’s computation, made in this 
way, carried the age of the Baobabs to from 5000 to 6000 years. It has been stated that 
monthly rings are formed in the tropics of South America, ( Hopkins’ Researches in 
Magnetism.) Some plants, such as the Cacti and Cycades, require more than one year 
for the formation of a zone of wood.] 
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CHEAP VINERIES AND GREEN-HOUSES. 


Nor a few of those who dabble in horticulture in various parts of the country, would 
be glad to borrow the assistance of a little glass in raising a good crop of foreign grapes, 
a few green-house plants, or the like, but are prevented by the cost of the thing in the 
ordinary way. If they talk to the carpenter about even a small ‘‘ green-house,”’ say 20 
or 30 feet long, he gives them an estimate of some 300 or 400 dollars—and as this is more 
than they can rightly afford, they let the matter drop. 

Some mode, then, is wanted by persons of moderate means, of putting up a building of 
a simple and cheaper description—call it what you please—for it will aim to be useful— 
not ornamental—some plan that will enable us to get as fine foreign fruits, grapes, figs, &c., 
or as healthy and beautiful plants, as the most costly building, glazed with the best plate glass. 

Such buildings as these have rarely been put up in this country—though there are occa- 
sional examples in the premises of some of the market florists about our cities. We have 
already spoken, (p. 184, v. 5.) of large ranges of this kind, which we saw last summer 
in the nurseries of Mr. Rivers, Sawbridgeworth, England. In these buildings, put up at 
less than half the cost of ordinary green-houses, we saw plants of all kinds, and fruits of 
various sorts, all in the highest possible health and productiveness. 
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CHEAP VINERIES AND GREEN-HOUSES. 


In fig. 1, we give a sketch of a section of one of these cheap structures, from which any 
of our readers may construct a similar house. 

The frame of this building is wholly of wood. Posts are set into the ground about six 

feet apart. These posts rise seven feet above the surface at the rear, (A.) and two feet 
three inches at the front, (B.) They are sheathed or weather-boarded in the common 
way, on the outside of the posts,* along the back and front—the two ends being also 
boarded up—with a door in each or in 
both ends—opposite the sunken walk, 
(C.) This walk is sunken, partly to eco- 
nomise cost, and is needed to raise the back 
and front high enough to walk under the 
roof, and partly to bring the plants as near 
the glass as possible—a great desideratum 
in all plant culture. 

So far, it will be seen that this structure 
costs little more than a board fence. Now 


let us examine the glass roof, for it is here that the cost usually lies. And as this cost is 
not so much in the glass, as in the sliding sashes, all nicely jointed and framed, and the 
grooved rafters in which they are to slide, Mr. Rivers has cut loose from the whole sys- 
tem of sashes, and made the entire roof one fixture. Ventilation, which is not to be dis- 
pensed with, he provides for in a much more effectual manner than the common one, by 
having boards, d, e, both at the front and rear—(either at intervals, or along the whole 
line, as may be needful, ) hung upon hinges, so as to open outwards, and permit a stream 
of air to pass over through the breadth of the whole house. 

To construct the roof, a strip of timber—what is usually called a wale strip—is laid 
along the top of the front and back parts to form a “‘ plate.’ To this plate are nailed the 
rafter pieces, about five or six feetapart. Across these rafter pieces, light strips, i. e. 8, 8, 8, 
about two inches, by one inch, are let in on a level with the top of the rafter. Then, 
along the whole length of the roof, in the direction of the rafters, light strips are nailed 
to the bearers, 8, s, 8. These strips are rebated on the top like a common sash-bar, and 
are of course laid upoa the roof just far enough apart to receive the glass—say 7 inches, 
(if 7 by 9 glass is to be used.) No framing of sashes is necessary, and when the whole 
is glazed, it is light, strong and durable, and is put together so easily, that a house 30 or 
40 feet long, can be built very quickly. The strips that make the sash bars are both sawn 
and rebated at the saw-mill;+ and as many of Mr. R.’s houses are built of rough stuff, 
left unplaned, and coated over with ship-varnish instead of paint, the construction is re- 
duced to the minimum of simplicity and expense. The house we show a section of in fig. 
1, is used as an early forcing house for grapes and other fruits, and the grapes are grown 
upright in an inside border on one side of the walk, while the other side is occupied with 
fruit trees—peaches, nectarines and figs, in pots laden with fruit. 

For this climate, a variation of this cheap structure would be very useful as a vinery 
without fire heat. In this case the border should be made outside of the front wall, (B.) 
the vines brought under the boarding and trained up under the glass, about 8 inches below 
the glass, from front to rear. The sunken walk could then be dispensed with, as there 


* If for a vinery or a house to be used in summer, this would be sufficient; if for a green-house, then the posts 
should be boarded up on both sides and the space between filled-in with tan, pounded clay, or anything usually em- 
ployed for this purpose. 


t We have machines in this country that saw, rebate, and plane these strips at once. 
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would be height enough along the back wall—which is 7 feet high, for a person to walk 
erect. Such a house would make a capital cold-vinery at very trifling cost; or if an early 
vinery was desired, then by making the border inside to occupy the whole space, and by 
putting in one of the heaters which we shall now describe, the structure would answer 
equally well for that purpose. We believe it is Mr. Rivers’ impression, that vines plant- 
ed in the way shown in fig. 1, and trained to upright stakes, will produce a larger crop 
of fruit in a given space than if fewer vines are planted, and trained in the ordinary mode 
under the roof—but of this point we do not feel assured—while we do feel certain that 
they will require more careful feeding to prevent their exhausting the soil. 

Mr. Rivers heats all his cheap pits, green-houses and structures of this kind, with a 
very simple looking little affair, which he calls a “‘ brick-Arnott’s Stove.” This stove 
stands in the middle of the house, in a small space left for it there, so that it faces the 
sunken walk, and it is fed with fuel, (coal,) from this walk. It is only a small mass of 
brick work about 20 inches square and 3 feet high—the front looking like fig. 2. On opening 
the cast iron door, a, you see a small chamber about 10 inches square, with a grate at the 
bottom in which the fire is made. The other door, 6, opens to the ash- 
pit, of the same size or a little deeper, below the fire. In this ash-pit 
door is a very small hole toadmit the air needful for combustion, and as 
the Arnott’s stove appears to be much upon the principle of our air 
tight stoves, it consumes but a few handfuls of fuel in the course of 24 
hours. On the other hand, as there are two thicknesses of brick, (the 
inner one fire-brick,) all round the fire, the heat given out is so gradual 
that the plants are not at all injured, as they often are by our common 
iron stoves, When standing near the plants. Of course there is a flue running back into 
a small chimney in the back wall to carry off the smoke—just as in our common stoves. 

This brick-stove, in its common form, is merely covered with a thick cast iron plate, ¢ 
But when a higher and a more uniform temperature is needed than that of an ordinary 
green-house, Mr. Rivers adds to his brick-stove a cast iron boiler, fig. 3. This boiler is 
cast in one piece with the exception of the pipes, which are ¢ = 
wrought iron, and screw on. It costs in England 30 shillings, ean as 
(about $7.50,) and is set within the brick-stove directly over the t a , 
fire chamber, so that its bottom is on a line with the top of the 7" 
door, a, fig. 2, and its top is covered by the iron plate c. As the water in this boiler be- 
comes heated, it rises and flows through the pipe, ¢, which is run to oneend or quite round 
the house, and returns, entering the boiler again near its bottom, f. As the boiler is 
tight, the water, of course, makes the circuit of the whole pipe, and keeps up a constant 
circulation. ‘The whole pipe, which rises but a few inches in its course, may thus be con- 
sidered a boiler—the only opening to which is at the highest point of the pipe, e—that is 


to say, half way round the house—where there is an opening with a small reservoir for 
supplying it with water. This is the simplest of all apparatus for heating by hot water, 
and, in conjunction with the brick-stove, will heat such a house to any desired tempera- 
ture. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW OR RARE FRUITS. 


I. Toe Great Bigarreav. This, unquestionably the largest and most beautiful of 
all cherries, appears to be scarcely at all known to pomologists. A foreign variety, perhaps 
more distinct than any other large cherry in its foliage, growth, and in the size, excellence, 
and color of its fruit,—which is equal to the Black Tartarian in flavor, and surpasses 
it in beauty and productiveness, certainly should not be unknown to American pomolo- 
gists. And yet we cannot identify it with anything known or described in the English, 
French or American books on fruits. 

The only tree known to us of the Great Bi- 
garreau, (a name we have adopted temporarily, 
until the real name is discovered, ) is one of pret- 
ty large size, upon the premises of Mr. LINDLEY 
M. Ferris, nurseryman, Coldenham, Orange 
county, N.Y. Mr. Ferris first astonished us by 
bringing branches of this tree in full, laden with 
superb fruit, 2 years ago—supposing we should 
be able to identify it with some foreign variety, 
we made a drawing and description of it at the 
time, and waited to make further research on 
the subject. So far, our labor for two seasons 
to identify it with any other sort, has been in 
vain, and we now publish the description, to in- 
troduce what we think the most magnificent of 
cherries, to the notice of our fruit growers, and 
partly with the hope that some of our pomolo- 
gical readers in France may be able to recognise 
and give us its true name.* 

The Colden estate, which Mr. Ferris now he Great Bigenean. 
holds, has some valuable sorts of foreign fruits upon it; and among a number of trees im- 
ported from France about 20 years ago, were this and several other cherries—including 
the Belle de Choisy. No labels or invoices having been left, all record of the sorts was 
lost. But the trees have grown finely, and this one in particular has formed a large and 
luxuriant head, and for several years has been annually loaded with large crops of fruit. 

As a young tree, the Great Bigarreau is remarkable for its very upright growth, with 
very few side branches. The foliage is also very distinct from that of either the Tartarian 
or the light colored Bigarreaus, by being unusually long as well as large—much larger 
indeed, than the leaf of any other cherry known to us. 

The tree is usually a great bearer, producing heavier crops than the Tartarian, and noth- 
ing can well be more beautiful than its branches laden with clusters of very large cherries, 
much ruddier and lighter in color than the fruit of the Black Tartarian—something in 
color between red and black. 


The following is its pomological character. Fruit very large—considerably larger than 
the Black Tartarian, which it most nearly resembles in flavor, texture of the flesh and 
general appearance, though it differs in color, size and form—the form being an oblong 


* We believe trees of the Great Bigarreau have been propagated for sale in the nurseries of Mr. Ferris, at Colden- 
ham, and our neighbors, Mr. C. Downing, and Messrs. Seul & Co., of Newburgh. 
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heart-shape—high shouldered, and not irregular in outline like the Tartarian. Skin beau- 
tiful deep red, becoming nearly black at maturity. Stalk thick, rather short, swollen at 
both ends, and set in a deep cavity. Flesh, in texture, juiciness and flavor, very much 
like and fully equal to the Black Tartarian. Tree very luxuriant, foliage very long and 
large. Ripens with the Tartarian, or a few days later. 

We have only to add that when we first saw this cherry in bearing, we supposed it 
would prove identical with the Great Bigarreau de Mezel, a French cherry described in 
a previous vol. of this Journal. But a comparison of the foliage and growth of the young 
trees of both varieties in the same soil, the past season, has proved that the two are quite 
distinct. We can only say, therefore, that the Great Bigarreau is a very distinct and 
a very superb foreign cherry, which succeeds admirably here, and must become a great 
favorite in fruit gardens. 3 

If. Roserts’ Rep Heart Cuerry. This American va- 
riety originated in the garden of Mr. Roserts, of Salem, 

Mass., and was first brought into notice by the late Ropert 
MANNING, Esq., of Salem. A short account of it was publish- 
ed in our work on Fruits, but as we were not then fully aware 
of its merits, we will now add a few words more in its favor. 

This is not a fruit conspicuous by either size or beauty. 
But it has sterling qualities nevertheless. It is of excellent 
flavor, bears most abundantly and unfailingly, and is neither 
affected by rainy or unfavorable seasons, which destroy so 
many other fine cherries. It hangs a long time on the tree 


after maturity, and the flavor is particularly agreeable to 
those who relish something more lively and sprightly than 
the honied sweetness of most of the heart cherries—by a 
fine mingling of sugar and acid. Its lateness and excellence, 
joined to the great hardiness of the tree, commend it as an invaluable fruit for family use. 


Roberts’ Red Heart Cherry. 


Ill. Tue Genera Hanp Pium. We 
think this may be called the largest yellow 
plum known—certainly the largest native va- 
riety. Its history is obscure, but we believe 
it was originated somewhere in Maryland. 
The first trees were, we believe, sent out from 


the nursery of Messrs. Sinciarr, of Balti- 
more, a number of years ago, but the variety 
is still very little known to cultivators. 

We first received specimens of it from Mr. 
Ext Parry, of Lancaster, Pa., and noticed 
them very briefly in the Hort. for 1848. The 
only accurate account published of this fruit, 
by any reliable practical cultivator, is contain- 
ed in a note from Mr. A. Fannestock, of 
Lancaster, Ohio, in the Horticulturist, vol. III, 
p- 332, in which he says, ‘‘ from the fruiting 
of this tree, for eight years past, and general 
observation—(though the location is a bad 
one,) Iam induced to call it one of the most 



























































2 NOTE ON LYSAMACHIA STRICTA 








valuable plums, on account of its never having failed to bear a full crop, and its maturing 
its fruit perfectly. I admit that it is not so finely flavored as the Washington.” 

Our own opinion of this plum is, that it is simply a good fruit, not of high flavor, but 
so large, handsome and productive, that it will become a favorite for market cultivation. 

Fruit very large, roundish oval, regularly formed, with an obscure suture running half 
round, and terminating at the top in a small scarred point—the remains of the old style. 
Skin smooth, deep golden yellow, slightly marbled with greenish yellow. Stalk unusual- 
ly long, moderately stout, set in a very small shallow cavity—the whole of that end of 
the fruit being rather flattened. Flesh pale yellow, moderately juicy, sweet and good, 
though not of high flavor. It parts freely from the stone, which is ovate, light colored, 
and small for so large a fruit. Branches nearly smooth, leaves large and long, with long 
foot-stalks. Ripens the first week in September. 

IV. Taz Townsenp Appts. One of the most delicious late summer and early autumn 
apples. It has borne abundantly in our own garden, and has not, so far as we are aware, 
yet been described. Grafts were sent to us some years ago under this name, by a friend 
in Pennsylvania, as having been 
taken from a tree which sprung 
up on the site of an Indian clear- 
ing in that state. To our own 
taste, it has no superior among 
tender, delicate dessert apples 
of its season. 

Fruit of medium size, round- 
ish and usually flattened, smooth 
and regularly formed. Skin 
very pale yellow, splashed and 
streaked with purple-red, and 
covered with a dense white 
bloom, (like the Astrachan.) 

Stalk nearly an inch long, slen- 

der, inserted in a deep cavity; 

calyx wooly, set in a basin of The Townsend Apple. 

moderate depth. Flesh white, fine-grained, remarkably tender, and of very mild and 
agreeable sub-acid flavor. Tree, a moderately luxuriant grower and abundant bearer. 
Season, middle of August to middle of September. 


——_++—___- 


NOTE ON LYSAMACHIA STRICTA. 
BY A. W. CORSON, PA. 


Asout twenty years ago I found some specimens of Lysamachia stricta on the banks 
of the Schuylkill, and not having before seen it in Pennsylvania, I took them up and plant- 
ed them in my garden, where they flourished and died without producing seed. I regret- 
ed the loss, but was surprised the following year to find several plants of the same 
kind, upon which, when examining them for seed, I found none, but observed a number 
of small bulbs formed in the axils of the leaves, which at the death of the plants fell to the 
ground and continued to grow through the winter, and rooting in the soil produced plants 
the next season. This manner of reproduction from the fallen bulbs has been continued 
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e every year from that time to the present—care having been annually taken to leave a space 
about two feet square for the growth of the plants from the bulbs. It has been interesting 
| to me to observe from time to time, the growth of the small bulbs lying on the ground, in- 
creasing from about a quarter of an inch to near or quitean inch in length during the winter 
season. The soil in which they were planted I suppose to have been so unsuited to their 
nature as to prevent the production of seed, and they were obliged to call into operation 
| the additional power of their nature given to prevent the extinction of the species. 

But the reproduction from bulbs is not rare. During the past season a singular exten- 
sion of power was shown; there were but few plants permitted to grow, and I examined 
them for bulbs at what I thought the usual season, and found none, but continuing to ex- 
amine occasionally, I found a few bulbs on some of the plants, of smaller size and later 

| in the season as I thought, although I may have been mistaken—but on two of the plants 
there were no bulbs, and on one of these, late in the season—when the others were entire- 
| ly dead, and of this one the top was entirely dead to within two inches of the ground, I 
| discovered three buds on the living part, perhaps half an inch apart, and on different sides 
of the stalk; these buds differed in form from a common bud, producing a branch, and 
also from the common bulb—being of a conical form, about halfan inch in length, and 
|| about as large at the base as the stalk to which they were attached, and resembling the 
| spur of the common dunghill cock; this singular growth, originating in the decaying stalk 
|| of an annual plant, I regarded as being unusual, and upon examining them a few days 
|| after, I found one of the buds lying upon the ground, apparently prepared to form a new 
BA || plant, as the bulbs have hitherto done; and upon re-examination a few days after, 
| although it still differed much in appearance from the bulbs around it, yet there remained 
no doubt that its office was the same, and if not destroyed, that it will become a perfect 
plant, showing the care of the Creator in providing the means to prevent any species from 


being lost. A. W. Corson. 
Montgomery County, Pa., 11 mo. 27, 1850. 
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THE ESSENCE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
BY 8. H. 


[We find the following interesting article in a late number of that useful serial, the Lon- 
don Builder, and transfer it to our columns for the gratification of our readers. ] 
My endeavor in the following remarks is to sketch a theory of art generally, which I 
, attempt under the conviction that some of its branches are not fully appreciated even by 
those who take an interest in its manifestations. By a large proportion of educated per- 
sons, the arts of painting and sculpture are classed among mere amusements, or hobbies, 
and considered only as vehicles for the display of talent, affording at the most a refined 
species of pleasure to the observer. Of architecture they have no idea as one of the means 
of intellectual enjoyment and improvement to man. They see nothing in it but brick or 
stone, and wood, formed and arranged to serve certain purposes of utility, presenting at 
the farthest a clue to the condition, as to wealth or station, of the occupant of the struc- 
ture. Very few, I apprehend, think of art as an influence to move the heart, or suppose 
it has functions to perform, and ends to fulfil, in any way connected with the moral sense 
and intellectual progress of mankind. 
This has, I suspect, been a result of the excessive commercial development of our coun- 
try; and it is perhaps natural, until the general mind becomes fully awake to the impor- 
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tance of art-culture, that it should lean most to those mechanical, commercial, and other 
sciences, which have mainly contributed to our national importance. 

But true greatness in a people must arise from the cultivation of all the faculties of the 
mind. It takes both ‘‘ the beautiful and the useful to form a man; the mind, like the 
body, must grow in all directions ;—the moral, intellectual and imaginative faculties being 
alike developed. We must cultivate the entire man, and bring ourselves in contact with 
the universe in every possible point; and not only endeavor to expand our own natures, 
but introduce the principle into every system of education: so that all may enjoy, not a 
partial, but as far as practicable, a complete and universal culture. 

It appears probable that a much greater uniformity in education existed among the clas- 
sic ancients, when we consider how equal was their encouragement of the different branches 
ofintellectual pursuit. In Greece we perceive that not only literature, philosophy and science, 
but the fine arts were carried to the highest point of perfection. This, the multitude of 
exquisite monuments of art still existing, fully attests. The brilliant period from Homer 
to Alexander was characterised by this uniform mental pursuit. Learning and literary 
composition—every species of philosophy—eloquence—the art of war—are known to have 
arrived at the highest degree of perfection, and yet were not in advance of sculpture and 
architecture; illustrated at this time by the chisel of Phidias. In fine, the whole circle 
of arts and sciences may be said to have disputed for pre-eminence with each other. We 
may apply the same remark to the Romans in the reigns of Augustus and Adrian. At 
the same time, the art they cultivated was not fine art only. The aqueducts, bridges and 
cloacee of the latter people have been the models of the grandest works of a similar nature 
in modern Europe. 

On the relative importance of art,—its rank among the various branches of human pur- 
suit, I will content myself by quoting a celebrated living writer :—‘‘ There are two ave- 
nues from the little passions and drear calamities of carth, both lead towards Heaven and 
away from Hell—art and science; but art is more godlike than science; science discov- 
ers,—art creates. The astronomer who catalogues the stars cannot add one atom to the 
universe. The poet can call a universe from the atom. The chemist may heal with his 
drugs the infirmities of the human form: the painter or sculptor fixes into everlasting 
youth, forms divine, which no disease can ravage, and no years impair.”’ 

Schiller, in his philosophical and esthetic letters, insists upon the necessity of sesthetic 
as a preparation and foundation fer moral culture, and considers that until we are so de- 
veloped, we cannot be morally free, and, by consequence, not responsible, as the will has 
no sphere in which to operate. And Sir Joshua Reynolds, even in his day, considered an 
establishment for such culture as a subordinate school of morality. He contended that it 
was necessary to the happiness of mankind and security of seciety, that the mind should 
be elevated to the idea of general beauty, as a mean of giving it its proper superiority over 
the common scenes and temptations of life. 


The Platonists looked upon the cultivation of the understanding, by the study of science, 
as no less necessary than the practice of virtue, to qualify a human soul for the enjoyment 
of a future state; and Plato himself has called mathematical demonstrations the 
cathartics of the soul, as being the most proper means to free it from error, and give it a 
relish for truth. May not, I would ask, a cultivation of the sense of beauty be deemed a 
more appropriate means to this end? Real works of art should be the most intimate 
companions of the soul: the man to whom they are mute, to whom they reveal nothing, 
will learn little of a moral or spiritual nature from books, and must have but faint notions 
of his connection with external nature,—of his relation to the universe. 
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I know there are persons so absorbed in the ordinary business of life, that this would 
sound in their ears like an unkown tongue. There are not wanting men, slaves of utility, 
who would crush every emotion of the heart as weakness, and quench every spark of ima- 
gination. They admire the powers and faculties that, in the present state of society, most 
rapidly lead to wealth, and despise those which have been the brightest glory of our race, 
and the chief spur of civilization. Such persons will, however, in common with others, 
look back with admiration and pride at the great achievements of men in the past history 
of the world, and particularly of their own countrymen; forgetting that from these very 
faculties they affect to despise, have chiefly resulted all that dazzles in the past, or in the 
present possesses any real dignity or importance. We feel the limits of the human under- 
standing, and, the more profound our researches in philosophy, the more palpably we ex- 
perience it. We see the boundary-line beyond which our minds cannot penetrate; but we 
are, at the same time, conscious of a void beyond that limit, which superior intelligence 
might penetrate. It is by the creative faculties that this is to be filled up; hence their 
advantage over reason. The imagination, swifter than the wings of the morning, trans- 
ports us through the universe. The reason is limited, but the imagination is boundless. 
By it we approach the Infinite and are linked to the Divinity. It is to other than reason 
that the heroic deeds of those great spirits who have created epochs in chronology are to 
be ascribed. The great wonders of the ancient world were not the result of reason. The 
greatness of man is most apparent when he works from the feelings—his power over his 
fellows more complete when he holds them by the chords of the heart and imagination. 

The Arts, which will be treated upon in the following paper, are those of Architecture, 
Painting, Sculptor, Poetry, Music; the latter two will be occasionally referred to, but my 
attention will be chiefly given to the three former. To form the genealogical tree of art, 
my course will be to trace its essence or principle—the beautiful—from its source; which 
will divide the subject into three distinct branches :—there are three realms of the beauti- 
ful, viz: Nature; the Human Mind, or Imagination; and Art itself. 

On the first head little need be said. The most interesting of the three kingdoms of 
Nature is the animal: the highest species of beauty is to be found in that department. 
The human form and face divine,—the index of the character and passions,—is the chief 
subject involved in the style called historic, the highest walk of art. The beauty exhi- 
bited by the other creatures of God is various, but harmonious. Among the savage tribes 
of the forest, in the depth of the sea, in the regions of the air, beauty reigns and rules in 
every mood :—all is animated grace. What beauty is renewed tous every morning! The 
eastern sky is a flood of glory, and the morning dew sprinkles the earth with diamonds. 
The glory is repeated in the evening, but is only a prelude—a mere earthly pageant—to 
the more glorious exhibition of the starry firmament— 

“ When the heavens 
Are thronged with constellations, and the sea 
Strewn with their images.” 
This is the sublimest picture, the highest class of art, in the gallery of inanimate nature. 
Philosophy has no power equal to these luminaries of night, these monitors of the sky, 
to elevate the heart above the cares and anxieties of life. 

Beauty is to be found in nature in all seasons; it is not the nymph of the summer, but 

the goddess of the year. From green-robed Spring, whose voice, 


More sweet than softest touch of Dorie reed, 
Or Lydian Flute, can soothe the maddening winds,”’ 
to Autumn, clad in the hues of the rainbow: nor beneath Winter’s snowy mantle and icy 
zone is it altogether concealed. 
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But the theme is endless: itis vain to enter into detals: in the most. insignificant objects 
of nature we find the traces of the beautiful. What delightful curves in leaves, shells, 
grasses! What exquisite harmony of color also in some of the most ordinary plants and 
flowers! in the plumage of the feathered tribe! seeming a link between earthly and ethe- 
real creatures; beauties greater and more numerous than appear to the common observer ; 
beauties that only the artist can rightly appreciate; for the eye requires training and prac- 
tice to see fully the beauties of creation. How wonderful, again, is the effect of motion 
upon all! What elegance in the movements of some animals, particularly of the human 
form. A charm ever new and inexhaustible. Beauty is but half developed when at rest: 
Eneas, in Virgil, knew Venus to be a goddess at first sight, but only discovered her to 
be the goddess of beauty when she moved :— 

“ And by her graceful walk, the queen of love is known.” 

Motion generally is expressive or suggestive of beauty :— 


“ Thou canst not wave thy staff in the air, 
Or dip thy padd.e in the lake, 
But it forms the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake.” 


After a survey of the glories of creation, the thought that first suggests itself to a re- 
flective mind is the general indifference of mankind to it. The beautiful in nature, like 
the beautiful in art, has too few, and among these, too many lukewarm worshippers. 
For too many, nature may be said to waste its loveliness on the desert air. Beauty is 
above, around, and beneath us, and we do not heed it. We tread on beauty and know 
it not. Many are born, live, and pass away, with scarce a glance on the beautiful world 


in which they live. There are many fossils, plants, and other works of nature, that we 
scarcely notice, or at best with indifference, which, if they were produced by art, would 
be preserved as treasures, and admired without bounds. We think little of nature’s beau- 
ties, perhaps, from their being so commonly about us. How often do we find men who 
would stand in apparent rapture before a painted landscape, that would pass the original 
with indifference; and be unmoved by’ the sublimest effect of sunshine and shadow 
when presented by nature! Showing, however, that it was a conventional, rather than a 
true and genuine feeling for the beautiful, by which they were excited. How often do we 
find the physiologist in extacies with the scientific beauty of a subject, while utterly heed- 
less of the charms that address him through the medium of form! The botanist, also, 
whilst busy defining and classifying, too frequently loses some part of his enjoyment, by 
by the non-contemplation of the zsthetic, along with the structural grace; forgetting the 
marriage of beauty and science; forgetting that nature speaks through these creatures to 
the eye and the heart, as well as to the reason and intellect, by their transcendant beauty 
of formand color. At the same time it must be granted that the pleasure of the artist 
would be enhanced by the scientific knowledge of fitness,—adaptation of means to end,— 
and the union of the various parts to the accomplishment of the contemplated result, 
which natural objects exhibit. Like poetry and music, the esthetic and scientific beau- 
ties of objects may be said to stimulate each other, raise the thoughts, end enhance the 
pleasure of the spectator. 


In truly great minds, however, in all ages of the world, there has existed a deep-rooted 
love and veneration of nature. Milton considered it ‘‘ an injury and sullenness against 
nature, not to go out and see her riches, and partake of her rejoicings with heaven and 
earth.”? ‘‘ Here,’ exclaims an old English poet, in reference to woods—“‘ Here is the true 
Parnassus, Castalia, and the Muses.’? And so charmed were the classic poets, with the 
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natural shade of trees, that they gave to temples the names of groves. In the vistas and 
shades of trees, poets have composed verses which animated their countrymen to heroic 
and glorious actions. Here orators have delivered their discourses, and the profoundest 
philosophers have been so enamoured of nature’s beauties as to be content to pass their 
lives in her bosom, in repose and contemplation. Among the luminaries of the middle 
ages, how prized must have been flowers, since we find them named after whatever was 
most valued. Nature is the great storehouse of art, and in the infancy of the latter, and 
prior to the refined pleasures which art affords, being extensively diffused among any coun- 
try or people, the innate love of the beautiful would, of course, be more concentrated 
upon nature. Accordingly, in the early period of mankind, as also in the infancy of dif- 
ferent states, large use was made of beautiful natural objects in seasons of festivity, as 
emblems of happiness and rejoicing. ‘‘ Let us crown ourselves,”’ says the author of the 
Book of Wisdom, ‘ with rose-buds and flowers before they wither.’’ Early nations in 
all their ceremonies, whether of the banquet, the altar, or the tomb, made lerge use of 
flowers as decorations. Among the classical ancients, the wreath of the victor, and other 
rewards of merit, were arboraceous, and this led to their extensive employment, as sym- 
bols, in architectural decorations. 

I come now to the second branch of my subject, viz:—the beautiful in the Human Mind 
or Imagination. 


‘* Every star in Heaven,’’ says Emerson, “is disconcerted and insatiable; gravitation 
and chemistry cannot content them; ever they woo and court the eye of every beholder; 
every man that comes into the world they seek to fascinate and possess,—to pass into his 
mind, for they desire to republish themselves in a more delicate world than that they oc- 


cupy. It is not enough that they are Jove, Mars, Orion, and the North star, in the gra- 
vitating firmament; they would have such poets as Newton, Iferschell, and Laplace, that 
they may re-exist in the finer world of rational souls, and fill that realm with their fame. 
These beautiful basilisks set their brute, glorious eyes, on the eye of every child, and, 
if they can, cause their natures to pass through his wondering eyes into him, and so all 
things are mixed.’? And so through the wondering eyes of every man, all external ob- 
jects seck to pass. The aspect of nature operates insensibly upon the soul of every ra- 
tional creature in proportion to his natural susceptibility, and the images reflected there, 
whilst modified by the original disposition and current of his being, become invigorated 
by his intellectual power, and enriched by the stream of education. Impressions and in- 
fluences operate also from other sources, until his mind becomes 
“* A mansion for all lovely forms, 

His memory a dwelling place 

For al sweet sounds and harmonies.”’ 

A feeling, more or less, of the beatiful in nature, is common to all, but only the artist, 
who from superior intellectual power, and greater strength of imagination, has a fresher, 
deeper insight into the inexhaustible life around, possesses the capacity to form his ideal, 
and give it expression. All have the esthetic feeling, which means sensitiveness, or sus- 
ceptibility of the impress or influence of the beautiful and poetic, but few have the crea- 
tive power which belongs to the artist, viz: the faculty for reproducing and embodying 
the feeling in some form of art,—a picture, a statue, a building, ora poem. This is what 
is properly termed genius, than which there is perhaps nothing more difficult to define. It 
has been said to consist of a refined love of nature, ‘‘a love of the flower and perfection 
of things, and a desire to draw a new picture, or copy of the same.”? Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds must be considered incorrect when he speaks of the imagination as being a lower 
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faculty than reason; for the creative faculty is certainly beyond those which merely per- 
ceive and compare. It is the chief part of genius,—genius, to which all creation admin- 
isters. To its sleepless eye lies open all the human heart, and all the stores of nature. 
A frequenter of the highways and thoroughfares of life, the man of genius, whether poet, 
or painter, or architect, is a watcher of events, ‘‘the votary of circumstance:’’ alive to 
every influence of nature, awake to the varied and complicated truths of existence, he lives 
with more than life about him; and the difference between the mind of the artist or poet 
and ordinary minds is this,—to the latter, the modci, theme, subject, or whatever else the 
groundwork may be called on which the material expressions of genius are founded, ap- 
pears or sounds in simple unconnectedness, unsuggested and unsuggesting, and exciting 
no further sensations than are contained within its known limits; but to the true artist it 
is the type of a past revelation, or the symbol of something intuitively foreseen. It is a 
point in an infinite series, coming down from the past, and leading off to the future in an 
interminable perspective. And thus he to whom is given ‘‘ the vision and the faculty di- 
vine,’’ sees or hears in his subject that which, till he has materially realised it, is to other 
men invisible,—inaudible. The truest, subtlest alchymy is his who, from seeming dross, 
works the true metal of undying thought. 

Genius, however, is not always a producer: there are those who are recipients of the 
tide of inspiration from nature, and yet yield no fruit to the storehouse of Art. They form 
and nurture their ideal but for their own solace and delight. Dissatisfied with human 
power of execution, and free, perchance, from “that last infirmity of noble minds,”’ they 
build only in the region of dream-land, and shrink from all material realization of their 
works, lest they should betray the grandeur of their subject. They are what a French 
writer calls the ‘‘ virgins of the mind,’? who “‘ die without leaving any trace of them- 
selves behind them upon earth.”’ 

The beauty existing in the mind is higher in degree than that in either of the other 
realms of the beautiful:—It may be considered as superior to nature, as no individual, 
however beautiful was its archetype; and it is superior tothat in Art, as no power of exe- 
cution can do justice to the conceptions of genius. It is superior both to its antetype and 
to the image through which it is expressed: the eye never saw it in nature, nor, as I shall 
by and by endeavor to show, has the hand embodied it in Art. It is neither copied from 
a beautiful individual, nor compounded of the faultless features of a species, ‘‘ create of 
every creature’s best.’? No beauty was ever so formed, either in the mind or in Art. The 
mind operated upon and inspired by the general beauty of nature, has become pregnant 
with a new beauty, greater than all. By what steps the process was conducted we can no 
more explain than we can the production of some vivid dream of the night from dull wak- 
ing thoughts and incidents. The ideal of landscape Art is also in advance of nature; 
every plant, flower, and herb has its Venus or Apollo of ideal beauty: nature’s general 
beauty has inspired and suggested a beauty beyond the individual, and ideas may be form- 
ed, and have been formed, of various inanimate objects, which perhaps no individual ever 
has reached, or ever will. 


One object, perhaps, kindled it at first, but by constant study and observation—by catch- 
ing nature in her highest moments—in her happiest moods—and fixing on marble or can- 
vas the most fleeting beauties, it was corrected and improved. An artist once told me, 
that after he had placed the model in the finest position he could think of for exhibiting 
the beauty and grace of the figure, by an accidental movement, he (the model) has him- 
self immediately gone into one infinitely finer, and which he, (the artist,) could never 
have imagined nor dreampt of. This he has no sooner fixed on his canvas, than a slight 
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and partial movement of some limb has developed a new beauty. Grace is beauty in mo- 
tion, and the motion of animals, as well as of man, is constantly revealing new beauties 
to the eye of the delighted artist. 

Thus is the ideal generated, nothwithstanding the fact that natural beauty of form is 
dependant on fixed and determinate scientific principles, which are alike applicable to all 
the arts of design, and which it is the duty of the artist to investigate and study. Itisa 
fact that, by the application of certain rules of proportion, beauty of form is produced in 
each art, and that the beauty of the face and figure of the Apollo is governed by precisely 
the same principles that reign in the temples of the Acropolis. This is a truth, howev- 
er, that does not, what some writers have supposed, set aside the theory of the ideal. It 
is but a dead beauty that can be produced by rule. Expression is its soul and life, and 
this cannot be given by rule. We may point out the more prominent effect of the various 
passions upon the human countenance; but to communicate to marble the light, the glow, 
the shade of thought, the reflection of the soul on the human face, is the work of genius. 
The province not of rule, but of intuitive feeling. It is as true in art as in religion, that 
the letter killeth, the spirit giveth life. 


CULTIVATION OF PEARS ON THE QUINCE. 
BY S. B. PARSONS, FLUSHING, L. I. 


Tuere are few modes of culture that have made more rapid progress in the United 
States, than that of the pear upon the quince stock. Ten years ago these dwarf 
pears, were found in very few gardens, and then only as specimens valuable for their no- 
velty. They were even, until a very few years since, esteemed temporary in their charac- 
ter, and were never planted ina permanent orchard. While this opinion may be to a cer- 
tain extent true, or rather, while we have no evidence to controvert its truth, and while 
the pear on its own root, must always have the preference in a permanent orchard, yet 
those on quince may always advantageously have a place in every orchard, and may be 
profitably cultivated for market fruit. That this opinion is becoming more prevalent, is 
evinced by the large sales of pears on quince that are made annually, in various parts of 
the country. To ensure success, they require very different treatment from those on their 
own root, and as a few years experience may be of value to some who are about planting, 
I will briefly relate the course that I have pursued with satisfactory results. 

Some few years ago, becoming convinced that the profits of the nursery business could 
not be relied upon, I decided, with our friend Rivers, to cast out another anchor to wind- 
ward. I prepared at first only four acres, intending with these to test the experiment, 
and then, if successful, to plant my whole farm. 

Although much fruit has not yet made its appearance, the fruit buds promise me so 
abundant a crop another year, as almost to warrant me in planting to a very large extent. 

The field I selected was an old pasture ground, with light loamy soil, but not inclining 
to sand, and a subsoil of hard-pan. This I planted with corn until the ground was well 
mellowed, and then put upon it two sloop loads, or 3,000 bushels of stable manure, worth 
on the ground, $175. 

The orchard was then planted with pears on their own root, twenty feet apart. 
Between these were planted pears on quince, ten feet apart, each row being thus ten feet 
apart, and the trees in each ten fect. Each alternate row is thus all pears on quince, or 
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half on pear and half on quince, and the whole orchard contains 1,760 pears, 1,320 being 
on quince, and 440 on their own root. By thus planting, I think I gain a double advan- 
tage. Those on quince come in bearing soon, and will produce a good crop while the others 
are growing, and those on pear will undoubtedly be sufficiently large to produce a good crop, 
and even to occupy the ground to the exclusion of the others, long before those on quince 
will decay, if such decay ever should take place. 

Pears on quince require high garden culture, and it is my practice to put upon this or- 
chard two sloop loads of manure every year. The first year after planting, the orchard 
was cropped with cern, which I found to be injurious to the trees. I have since cropped 
with potatoes and sugar beets, alternately, and with good management, the crop of these 
can be made to pay for the manure, and sometimes for the labor. With the exception of 
a single row, all those on their own root are of one varieiy, the Lawrence. This variety 
originated on Long Island, is hardy, an early and abundant bearer, and a good grower. 
The fruit of medium size, nearly equal to the Virgalieu (Doyenne) in flavor, is in eating 
from mid-autumn to mid-winter, and will keep and ripen ina barrel, like apples. Its 
uniform price in the market in autumn, is five dollars per bushel, and at its latest period 
of maturity, when no other pears can be found in market, it would probably bring ten to 
fifteen dollars per bushel. 

Of the varieties on quince, I have only planted six. Glout Morceau, Vicar of Wink- 
field, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Winter Nelis, Lawrence and Beurre d’ Aremberg. With 
the two latter the orchard is not quite finished, owing to the difficulty in obtaining them. 
It is always quite as uncertain to form an estimate of a crop of fruit, as it is for our Bos- 
ton friends to calculate the amount of money they can make from the 250 chickens hatch- 
ed from the 260 eggs, laid according to guarantee, in 276 successive days, by the pure 
white Shanghe hen, which may have cost fifty dollars. But after making all reasonable 
allowances, and finding to-day, upon some of my Vicar of Winkfield trees, planted in the 
spring of 1849, from fifty to seventy-five fruit buds each, I shall be somewhat disappoint- 
ed if those on quince, in the fifth year from planting, should not produce one dollar per 
tree. The same result I hope to obtain from those planted on their own root, in the tenth 
year, after making all reasonable deductions from loss by blight. It will not be safe to 
estimate that the crop between the trees will always pay the expense of cultivation. With 
good management, it may do so the first few years; but as the trees grow, the roots will 
gradually occupy the space between them, when no crop can be grown, although high ma- 
nuring will still be required. 

There may be, and we know in the experience of some there have been, obstacles in the 
cultivation of this fruit, which have not yet obstructed the advancement of my trees, and 
it may not be safe for all to estimate according to the preceding statements. Such, how- 
ever, are the results of my experience; and while it may he expedient to make large al- 
lowances for difficulties which may hereafter present themselves, I cannot doubt, that with 
the present almost entire destitution of good pears, in all the markets, and the facilities 
of transporting them to England, I should be fully justified in planting much more large- 


ly than I have yet done. S. B. Parsons. 
Flushing, Def. 10, 1850. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT ORCHARDS IN NEW-ENGLAND. 
BY HENRY F. FRENCH, EXETER, N. H 


Mr. Down1nc—How strange it is, that after all the preaching you and I, and other 
sensible men, have done, no more attention is paid in New-England to raising fruit, as a 
regular source of profit! An instance of Yankee shrewdness has recently come to my 
knowledge, which well illustrates the advantages of knowing something on this subject. 
In the spring of 1846, a Mr. W. was engaged in grafting apple trees, in various parts of 
Rockingham county, and with the rest, grafted enough to amount to about twelve dollars, 
for Mr. R., of Brentwood, upon an old orchard of natural fruit, consisting of about one 
hundred trees. Mr. R. thought it rather extravagant toexpend so much in an experiment 
so hopeless, and W. finally proposed that he would go on in subsequent years, and graft 
as many of the old trees as he chose, do the necessary pruning, and receive for his pay 
one half the fruit that should grow on his grafts during the next twelve years, and R. 
should cultivate the land among them, for his own profit. This was considered a very li- 
beral proposition, and at once accepted, and the contract was reduced to writing, and ex- 
ecuted. I happened to beat Brentwood during the past autumn, just after W. had called 
for his share of the fruit, and learned that the scions set in 1846, for setting which, he 
had charged twelve dollars, produced sixteen barrels of marketable Baldwin Apples, 
worth twenty-four dollars. Mr. R. had become so far convinced of his mistake, that he 
offered W. one hundred dollars to release his interest in the orchard, which W. promptly 
declined. I soon afterwards met W., and conversed with him on the subject, and he said 
that so far from releasing his interest in the contract, for that sum, he would not sell his 
share of the fruit for one year, for that amount, and allow the purchaser to choose it out 
of the term. 

He has now grafted most of the trees with the Baldwin Apple, and thinks he shall get more 
than a hundred dollars a year, in each of the even years of the last half of his term. The 
even year is, as you well know, the bearing year for the Baldwin, throughout New-Eng- 
land. Mr. W. further informs me, that he has made many similar contracts in the neigh- 
borhood, and has acquired an interest in about one thousand trees; that his share of ap- 
ples, grown on land of other people, the past fall, was ninety barrels, and that none of 
the scions which produced it were set prior to 1845. He grafted one tree in 1845, which 
produced in 1850, six barrels of fruit, and that he knows fifty trees which this year pro- 
duced ten barrels each, worth in all, $750. 

Now, there are scattered all over New-England, orchards, of natural fruit, which is 
either fed to swine, or made into cider. As food for swine, sour apples are a little better 
than nothing. I have given hundreds of bushels to my swine, which seemed to find at 
least a rational amusement in eating them. Indeed, for store pigs, they do tolerably well, 
but for fattening animals, I should adopt the principle laid down in the good woman’s 
receipt for making sawdust bread, “the less sawdust, the better the bread.”? Sweet ap- 
ples are worth, perhaps, one-sixth as much per bushel, as food for animals, as Indian corn, 
and this will just about pay for gathering them. 

As to cider, we estimate that eight bushels of apples, will make one barrel of cider, 
worth one dollar and fifty cents, which will not pay a man who has any thing else to do, 
for his labor in making it, if you give him the fruit on the trees. The natural fruit, then, 
is of no value, and the facts before stated, show how readily the useless trees which pro- 
duce it, may be made valuable. 
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But it may be said, that great attention has already been given to this subject, and that 
vast quantities of apples are already produced in New-England. Let us see how this mat- 
ter is. By the census tables of 1840, it appears that the “‘ products of orchards in New- 
Hampshire, was greater, in proportion to its population, than that of any other New- 
England state, except Connecticut, and nearly equal to the product of that state; and that 
Chester, in Rockingham county, gave a larger product than any other town, (by which 
your southern readers must understand township, )in the state, with one exception. Now, 
I happen to know all about that good old town, for there I was born and bred, and taught 
to plant trees, and love them too; and although, with a population of only 1,300, it stands 
almost first as a fruit grower, it will be seen that its product is trifling, compared with 
what it might and should be. A citizen of that place, whose business calls him into 
all parts of the town, and who personally gave me the results of his inquiries, has care- 
fully taken an account of the marketable winter apples produced there, in the present 
year, 1850, noting the name of the producer, and the kind and quantity of fruit raised by 
each. He has taken an account of a little more than ten thousand bushels, equal to four 
thousand barrels, of which nine-tenths are of the Baldwin Apple. The Baldwin bore 
bountifully this year, throughout this state, while other varieties bore but little. I think 
the whole crop this year is not much, if any, over the average of other years. One fur- 
ther fact will enable me fairly to present my view, and that is, that one single orchard, in 
the town referred to, covering only two acres of land, produces annually, on an average, 
eight hundred bushels of first rate winter apples, equal to about one-twelfth of the whole 
product of one of our best fruit growing towns; so that it seems that twenty-five acres 
of well cultivated trees, might produce as much as that whole township, of some 25,000 
acres, now produces, and yet their crops of this year would give to each man, woman, 
and child of the town, about twenty bushels of winter apples. 

A comparison of the facts I have stated, will give some idea of the adaptation of our 
soil to the culture of the apple, and I think, clearly show that we have as yet, made but 
a beginning in this branch of cultivation. I suppose that any land in New-Hampshire, 
except an occasional dry, sandy, pine-plain, which will yield thirty bushels of Indian corn 
to the acre, may, with the same annual labor and manuring, produce three hundred bush- 
els of winter apples, of the best quality, worth almost as much per bushel as the corn. 
Most of us are ready to admit, that corn at the north, cannot be raised with profit. We 
are losing all confidence in the potato crop, and our manufacturers are sagely shaking their 
heads, and saying that New-Englanders must leave agriculture to the west and south, and 
** devote their behavior’’ to cotton-mills and the mechanic arts. Now I believe, sir, that 
the cultivation of the apple alone, may be made a source of more profit to New-England, 
in twenty-five years, than all her present manufactures; and I trust the day is far distant, 
when the sturdy sons of the Puritans will leave their fair ficlds, on the mountain sides, 
and in the river valleys, and grow pale and degenerate in the pent-up factories and work- 
shops. 

No portion of the world is better, and I think none so well, adapted to this fruit, as 
New-England. Our Baldwin Apple is in perfection about the middle of January, and our 
Russets are in eating until June. Indeed, we often see the old year’s fruit of our or- 
chards, side by side with that of the new year. So, after the apples of more southern 
orchards have decayed, we have the market to ourselves. Steam navigation renders ex- 
portation to the whole world, easy for us, and the home consumption, as well as foreign, 
must increase beyond the supply, for a generation to come, at least. 

But I did not propose to write an essay, only to say enough to attract more attention 
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to the old trees, which are impatiently waiting to be grafted, and to prompt to the plant- 
ing of new orchards. 

Like the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,”’ I am very apt, when I get upon my favorite subject, to 
hold on to my auditor till he is tired of me. I have read the Horticulturist from its com- 
mencement, and think the ‘‘ Granite State’? has not contributed its fair proportion to 
your columns. If no better hand should offer, perhaps, in future numbers, I may be able 
sometimes to remind your readers, that we are not so far north, but that our trees blos- 
som, and give fruit and shade in summer, and our ink may be thawed by a good fire in 
winter. I have concluded that one need not refrain from writing for a publication because 
he may not know quite so much as the editor. Many seem, as a matter of course, to dis- 
believe in all n2w theories in agriculture, as if Apa, and his graceless son, Cain, had ex- 
hausted the whole subject, and transmitted their knowledge, with other fruits of the for- 
bidden tree, to all their posterity alike. Upon them, an impression may be made, by re- 
peating good advice until its novelty is wore off, and it comes to have some respeect 
because of its antiquity. 

Others seem to listen and comprehend, but never to profit by good teachings. Thegood 
seed of the sower, seems to fall upon a kind of ground not named in the parable, a swampy 
soil, perhaps, where it neither vegetates nor perishes. Now this class is not entirely 
hopeless. The general tone of their ideas is gradually elevated. They are like the good 
woman who went to church every Sunday, without being able to recollect a word of the 
sermon. She said, that in bleaching her cloth on the grass, she sprinkled it day after day, 
with water, and it grew whiter and whiter, but not a drop of water remained upon it! 
and she supposed the preaching affected her in the same way! 

An amusing instance of inattention of this sort, came to my notice last last spring. 

A neighbor of mine gravely announced te me one bright morning, that he believed that 
some sort of a bug was biting his plums, and described the crescent shaped bite of the 
curculio! Upon my explanation of the matter, he said he had often heard and read of such 
creatures, but seemed utterly amazed that an insect with such a scientific name, should 
come into the enclosure of a plain, honest farmer, like himself. He evidently had an idea 
that the curculio was of the humbug species, and belonged exclusively to book farmers. 
He pursued the subject very earnestly, however, and a few days after announced that he 
had suceeeded in capturing one of the enemy, and produced him to his admiring family 
and friends, in the shape of a dor-bug! The best advice to such people is, to subscribe 
for the Horticulturist. Yours truly, Henry F. Frencu. 

[Our correspondent is right in saying that New-Hampshire has not hitherto been duly 
represented in our columns. As we recognize in him, a correspondent of the right stamp, 
we bid him welcome, and shall hope to have : -ore of such pithy matter from the Granite 
State, frequently. Ep.] 
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THE FRUIT-GROWERS’ CRUSADE AGAINST THE GRAND TURK. 
BY WM. HOPKINS, BRUNSWICK, N. Y. 


Or what use is the curculio? This question has often forced itself on my mind, when 
witnessing the vexatious effects of its industry and perseverance; but I have never an- 
swered it to my own satisfaction. 

I have been acquainted with this destroyer about ten years, and if the observations I 


have made, should, by you, be considered worth recording in the Horticulturist, you are 
heartily welcome to them. 
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During the term above stated, the curculio has multiplied with fearful rapidity, in this 
vicinity. A few years since, when trees of bearing size, were not so numerous by many 
hundreds, as at present, plums and cherries were seen in abundance, in our markets; lat- 
terly, they may be seen in abundance, when one-third grown, under the trees. 


The curculio flies faster and farther, than most writers suppose it does. I have worried 
a specimen with lime, salt, &c., and with a splinter of wood, until the outside shell has 
opened up the center of the back, and a pair of wings projected seemingly from behind, 
very like the wings of the insect known by the common name “ lady-bird,’’ or lady-bug. 
In the spring of 1846, I planted an orchard and garden, with nearly one thousand fruit 
trees and shrubs, in a situation where there are no other fruit trees nearer than an eighth of a 
mile; yet, the unmistakable crescent-shaped punctures, were visible the same season on 
every stone fruit that set—on the pear, and to my astonishment, on the grape, and the 
gooseberry. I have also seen it on large sized currrants. It does no injury, however, to 
the last named fruits. 


The curculio does but little damage when plenty of poultry is kept in the fruit garden. 

Strolling one day, on the grounds of a slovenly neighbor, I was delighted with the sight 
of twenty or thirty trees of the common horse plum, loaded with perfect fruit. The trees 
standing in sod—unsightly objects—pigs and chickens the only gardeners. I have noticed 
in several gardens, where poultry is kept, the result to be satisfactory. 

The curculio is most active about night, and may be seen, as busy as_bees, in the early 
evening—even in places where it is difficult to find a specimen in the daylight. 

I have never battled the curculio with success. They are too numerous for me; they can 
reinforce faster than I can kill. I wish it were possible to annihilate them. 


I have just put heaps of manure under the trees, but it does not hinder them. I have 
hung vials of sweetened water in the trees, and caught thousands of flies and moths, of 
various kinds, but the ‘‘ turk’? will not enter. I have tried tubs, and a light, at night— 
the invitation was slighted. I have thrown slaked lime over the trees, and on the fruit; 
the curculio has poked it away with perfect ease. Being determined, last season, to se- 
cure a few apricots, I white-washed them, and, (can you believe it,) the wretches stood on 
the stalks, and effected their work of destruction. I have tried, early in the season, to cut out 
the eggs—if I cut out one in the morning, there would be two or three in an excellent con- 
dition to be operated upon in the evening, on the same fruit. From thirty nectarine trees, 
I had but three nectarines, last season; those were on a small tree under which a few 
fowls were regularly fed. 

I have some faith in paving, although I have not tried it. In a back yard in Sixth- 
street, Troy, there are four stunted, little, knotty plum trees, bearing an inferior white 
plum. The lady of the house told me those trees produced more than three bushels of 
plums, free from the marks of any insect. 


The yard is closely paved all over with bricks. In other parts of the city, where 
branches over-hang the public pavements, the fruit hung on till the boys knocked it off. 
I do not believe a bushel of perfect plums were produced in either of the excellent gar- 
dens on Mount Ida, in 1850. In this I may be mistaken, as I judge entirely from the ap- 
pearance of the trees in July; there are no pavements in those gardens. From more than 
fifty plum trees in my own garden, but one plum ripened. From ahundred cherry trees, 
but three or four cherries, There was no neglect on my part. The trees were jarred, and 
the curculios picked up and destroyed, as long as a perfect fruit was visible. Again, the 
question forces itsel{—What is the curculio for? I cannot tell, unless to feed the birds. 
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The birds are not here now;—thoughtless boys, and barbarous men, have hunted them, 
until only an occasional timid wanderer, can be seen. 

I have put the following questions, to the oldest people in the neighborhood, and re- 
ceived, invariably, about the same answers. ‘ Are your apples as sound now, as those 
you raised thirty or forty years ago?’’ ‘Ohno! they’re gnarly and wormy now—the 
seasons aint as good as they used to be.’’ ‘* Are the birds as plentiful now, as former- 
ly?” “Oh law, no! they used to make noise enough to deafen you, when I was 
young.”’ ‘‘ Do you raise as much poultry?” “ Why no! guess not, we get more butch- 
ers’ meat now.’’ It will be readily observed by the first reply, that those persons have 
not the least idea of the present cause of failure—(I do not insist that the curuclio is the 
only troublesome thing.) I know of a solitary apple tree, in a forty acre field, where every 
fallen fruit shows several crescent shaped punctures. 

I have never yet conversed with a person who understood the natural history of the 
curculio. The only one that seemed to have any previous idea of it, was an Irishman. 
He complained to me, that his plums were all falling to the ground. As I make it a rule 
to talk to every one who will listen to me, about the curculio—I commenced an explana- 
tion—he suddenly threw up both hands, and exclaimed stentoriously, ‘‘ is it the baby’s 
nail, you mane? by this, and by that, I always minded the thing as a token of bad luck, 
and so I did.’? By the way, his is a stiff clay soil, and that dont save him. 

Paving under the trees, or white-washing the fruit, may save the crop, but both plans 
are expensive; and even when we have done it—the greatest vigilance is necessary, be- 
cause we are still surrounded by the enemy. Nothing short of total extermination, should 
be the aim of the fruit grower;—let him explain the nature of this insect, to every one 
who owns a tree, to every man, woman and child, on his premises ;—let him be a grower 
of poultry, as well as a grower of fruit;—let him give accommodation and encouragement 
to the birds of the air, in every possible way ;—let him petition the proper authorities, 
that stringent laws may be enacted for their preservation; that all dishonest persons may 
be prevented from coming on our land, to shoot, or ensnare them. The word dishonest may 
appear too severe for this place—let it pass. Those who feed the birds, (namely, the own- 
ers of the soil,) have a special claim to their services, and no straggling sportsman should 
deprive them of it. 

People around me, pay but little heed to my advice, in regard to the curculio, because I 
have never been able to save a crop of fruit. This war of extermination must be general; 
a few individuals, scattered over the face of the country, cannot effect it. I think if the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society should have a simple history of the nature and habits 
of the curculio, with the best means of destroying it, printed and posted up, in every 
country tavern, and district school-house, in the state, the good arising therefrom, would 
be seen in a very few years. Yours, &e. Witiiam Hopkins. 

Pomona, Brunswick, Rens. Co., N. Y., Dee. 13, 1850. 


[Weare glad to find that our correspondent, despairing as he seems to be, has still 
faith in fowls. We, also, believe that plums and the poultry-yard, should go together. 
There are some districts like his, where the curculio seems almost to “ rain down,”’— 
while others, like Hudson, Albany, and Schenectady, produce the finest plums, as easily 
as currants. We have seen hundreds of bushels of delicious plums—green-gages, etc., in 
the famous orchard of Mr. DenNnistoON, near Albany—the soil a stiff clay. Yet the coun- 
try at large, suffers sadly from the Grand Turk, and we want more light. Ep.] 
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Four days in the Isle of Wight—the weather, the climate, and the scenery, all de- 
lightfui. The Island itself, about fifteen miles long, is England in miniature—with its 
hedges, green lawns, soft-tufted verdure—now and then a great house, and plenty of ornce 
cottages. In some respects it fell below, but in many, fully equalled my expectations. If 
you think of it as the ‘‘ Garden of England,’’ it will disappoint you, for there are coun- 
ties in England—for example, Warwickshire—better cultivated, and more soignee, than 
this spot. A considerable portion of the Island—especially the western end, is neither cul- 
tivated fields nor gardens, but broad downs and high bluffs. I should say that you would 
get the best idea of the Isle of Wight, without seeing it, by imagining it composed partly 
of Nahant, and partly of Brookline—near Boston—the prettiest rural nest of cottage vil- 
las in America. The bare grass slopes and bluffs of Nahant, will correspond to the wes- 
tern part of the Isle of Wight, while the suburbs of Boston, that I have mentioned, are 
avery fair offset to the more decorated and cultivated cottages and grounds of the eas- 
tern and southern portions. 

You cross from Southampton to the Island, in rather less than an hour, by one of the 
small mail steamers plying here. The towns of East and West Cowes, where you land, 
as well as Ryde, which is a few miles further, have quite a gay appearance at this season 
of the year, from the harbors being filled with the pretty vessels of the various yacht 
clubs, that hold their regattas here—and the accommodation at the hotels is, for the time 
at least, brought up to the style and prices which the titled yacht-men naturally beget. 
The flag of the admiral of this fancy fleet, the Eant or Yareoroven, floated from the 
mast of his fast looking vessel, and a variety of craft, of all sizes, lying about her, gave 
the whole neighborhood an air of great life and animation. 

Our party, three in number, took one of the light, open carriages, with which the 
Island abounds, and started, the next morning after our arrival, to explore it pretty tho- 
roughly. 

The neighborhood of East Cowes, abounds with pretty seats, and, on the opposite 
shore, are numberless little cottages, by the side of the water, ‘to let,’? with all the 
cosy furniture in-doors, of English domestic life, and out-of-door accompaniments of trees 
and shrubs, and overhanging vines, that gave them a very inviting appearance. Although 
I had never lived under the authority of a landlord, I could find nothing but tempta- 
tions to become a lessee of such pretty domicils as these. They look so truly home-ish, 
and tell you at a glance, such a story of years of the tenderest care and attention, in all 
that makes a cottage charming, that they make one long to stop acting the traveler, and 
nestle down in the bosom of that peaceful domestic life, which they suggest. 

A short distance, perhaps a mile, from Cowes, is Osborne House—the marine re- 
sidence of Victorta. This place is her private property, and having been almost wholly 
erected within a few years past, may be said to afford a tolerable index to the taste of 
her Majesty. The residence is an extensive villa, in the modern Italian style, with a front 
of perhaps two hundred feet, and the outlines picturesquely broken by tower or campa- 
nile. It standsin the midst of a sandy plain, which is level around the house and toward 
the road, and undulating and broken towards the sea—of which it commands fine views. 

It is fenced off from the highway by aclose, rough board “ park paling,’? some seven 
or eight feet high. Within this fence isa belt of young trees, and scattered here and 
there, over the surface of most of the enclosure, are groups and patches of small trees and 
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shrubs, newly planted. The whole place has, most completely, the look of the preten- 
tious place of some of our wealthy men at home, who, turning their backs upon the num- 
berless fine natural sites, with which our country abounds, choose the barest and bald- 
est situation, in order that they may dig, delve, level and grade, and spend half their for- 
tunes, in doing what nature has, not a mile distant, offered to them ready made, and a 
thousand times more beautifully done. Osborne House may be a tolerable residence, ( we 
mean respecting its out of-doors-pleasure, ) fifty years hence; but it is almost the only 
country seat that we saw in England, that looked thoroughly raw and uncomfortable. I 
suppose, in a country where everything seems finished, there is a singular pleasure in tak- 
ing a place in the rough, and working beauties out of tameness and insipidity. The 
QueEN lives here, and walks and drives about the neighborhood, in a comparatively sim- 
ple and unostentatious manner, and attracts very little attention, and her husband prac- 
tices farming and planting, quite in good earnest. 

A country seat, only a mile distant, in a thoroughly English taste, was a complete con- 
trast to the foregoing, and gave us great pleasure. This is Norris Castle, built by Lorp 
Seymour, but now the property of Mr. Beit, who resides here. Neither the place, nor 
the house, is larger than several on the Hudson, and the grounds reminded me, in the 
simple lawn or park, sprinkled with fine groups of trees, of Livingston Manor and Ellers- 
lie. The house gave me greater pleasure, than any modern castellated building that I 
have seen; partly because it was simple, and essentially domestic-looking, and yet, with 
a fine relish of antiquity about it. The facade may, perhaps, be 130 feet, and I was never 
more surprised, than when I learned that the whole was erected quite lately. The walls 
are of gray stone, rather rough, and they get a large part of their beauty from the luxuri- 
ant vines that festoon every part of the castle. The vines are the Ivy, and our Virginia 
creeper, intermingled, and as both cling to the stone, they form the most picturesque dra- 
pery, which has, in a few years, reached to the top of the battlemented tower, and given 
a mellow and venerable character, to the whole edifice. 

We dined at Newport, the substantial little town, which, lying nearly in the center of 
the Island, serves as its capital and principal market. The Isle of Wight, enjoying, as 
it does, a wholly insulated position, is almost the only English ground not interlaced by 
rail-roads. For this reason, the genuine stage coach, now comparatively obsolete else- 
where, still flourishes here, and still carries a number of passengers out-side, quite at va- 
riance with all our ideas of safety and speed. The guard, who accompanies these coaches, 
usually performs an obligato on the French horn or key bugle, just before the coach starts— 
and performs it too, with so much spirit and taste, that it was not without some difficulty I 
could resist the temptation to join his party. Progress, and the spirit of the times, 
though they give us most substantial benefits, in the shape of rail-roads, etc., certainly do 
not add to the poetry of life—as [thought when I compared the delicious air of BeLuin1, 
played by the coach guard, with the horrible screams of the steam-whistle of the locomo- 
tive—now associated with the travel of all christendom. 

It is but a mile from Newport to Carisbrook Castle—one of the most interesting old ruins 
in England. It crowns a fine hill, and from the top of its ruined towers, you look over a 
lovely landscape of hill and vale, picturesque villages, and green meadows. The castle, 
itself, with its fortifications, covers perhaps, half a dozen acres, and is just in that state 
of ruin and decay, best calculated to excite the imagination, and send one upon a voyage 
into dream-land. You clamber over the parapets, and look out from amid the mouldering 
battlements, mantled with the richest masses of Ivy, and see wild trees growing in the 
very center of what were once stately apartments. Here is the very window from which 
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Cnartzs I. vainly endeavored to make his escape, when he was a prisoner within these 
walls, two hundred years ago, (1647.) I felt tempted to question the stone walls around 
me, of the sad soliloquies which they had heard uttered by that royal prisoner and his 
children, confined here after him. But the stone looked silent and cold; the Ivy, howev- 
er, so full of mingled life and health and antiquity, seemed full of the mysterious secrets 
of the place, and would, doubtless, have unburdened itself to a willing ear, if any such 
would linger here long enough to get into its confidence. I looked down into the vast well, 
in the center of the castle, 300 feet deep, and still in excellent order—from which water is 
drawn by an ass, walking his slow rounds inside a large windlass wheel. I clambered up 
the 72 stone steps that led into the high old ruined keep, and found one of my compan- 
ions, (who is a military man, ) discoursing to a little group of tourists, who had made a 
pic-nic on the ramparts, about the nature of the fortifications—breast works—and bas- 
tions, which cover some fifteen or twenty acres under the castle walls. While he was de- 
monstrating how easily this ancient stronghold could be taken by a modern beseiger, I 
speculated on the quiet way in which a few types and a printing press, are, at the present 
moment, far more powerful restrainers of wayward sovereigns, and more able protectors of 
the rights of the people, than the fierce battlements, and standing war dogs, of the old 
castles of two centuries ago. The imagination is so excited by these strong old castles, 
now fast crumbling into dust, that we wonder what the people of two hundred years 
hence, will have, to be romantic and picturesque about, as emblems of power in a by-gone 
age. An old printing press, or galvanic battery, perhaps! No—even they will be melted 
up for their value, as old metal. 

We drove from Carisbrook, to the extreme end of the Island—saw the Needles, the 
colored sands, and the white cliffs of Albion, and returned by the south side. What 
pleased me more than even the sea views, and the bold bays, and snowy cliffs, (perhaps 
from novelty,) were the Duwns—those long reaches of gently sloping surface, covered 
with very short grass—as close and fine as the finest lawn. They are so smooth and 
hard, and the air is so pure and exhilirating, the temperature so bracing and delightful, 
that one is tempted into walking—or even running—miles and miles, upon them. Here 
and there, mingled with the grass, on the breeziest parts of the Downs, I saw tufts of heath- 
er, in full bloom, only two or three inches high—their purple bells embroidering, as with 
the most delicate pattern, the fragrant turf. Herds of sheep graze upon these Downs, 
and the flavor of. the mutton, as you may suppose, is not despised by those who cannot 
live upon air, however elastic and exhilirating. 





All over the Island, the roads, sometimes broad—but often mere narrow lanes—are bor- 
dered by high hawthorn hedges—so that frequently you drive for a mile or more, with- 
out getting a peep beyond these leafy walls of verdure. I could imagine that in May, 
when these hedges are all white with blossoms, the whole Island must be a very gay land- 
scape—but just now, they only served to confirm me in my opinion of the Englishman’s 
fondness for seclusion and privacy, in his own demesne. Just in proportion to the small- 
ness of his place, his desire to shut out all the rest of the world, increases—so that if he 
only owns half an acre, his hedge shall be eight feet high, and the sanctity of the paradise 
within, remains inviolate. The solid, high, well built stone wall around some of the little 
cottage and villa places of half an acre, on the south side of the Island, astonished me, 
and gave me a new understanding of the saying, that ‘‘ every man’s house is his castle.’ 
Here, at least, I thought, it is clear that people understand what is meant by private 

4 rights, and intend to have them respected. 
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that my ideal of the Isle of Wight was realized. These villages lie on the south side of 
the Island, backed by steep hills, and sloping to the sea. The climate is almost perfec- 
tion. It is neither hot in summer, nor cold in winter, and though open to all the sea 
breezes, the latter seem shorn of all their violence here. The consequence is, they enjoy 
that perfect marriage of the land and sea so rarely witnessed in northern climates. The 
finest groves and woods, the richest shrubbery and flower-gardens, the most emerald- 
like glades of turf, here run down almost to the beach, and you have all the luxuriant 
beauty of vegetation, in its loveliest forms, joined to all the sublimity, life and excitement 
of the ocean views. As to the climate, you may judge of its mildness and uniformity, 
when I tell you that the Bay trees of the Mediterranean grow here on the lawns, as lux- 
uriantly as snow-balls do at home, and Fuchsias, as tall as your head, make rich masses 
in almost every garden, and stand the winter as well here, as lilacs or syringoes do with 
us. In the neighborhood of Shanklin, I saw a charming old parsonage house—the very 
picture of spacious ease and comfort—with its great bay windows, its picturesque gables, 
and its thatched roof—quite embowered in tall myrtles—Roman myrtles—one of our cher- 
ished green-house plants, that here have grown thirty or forty feet high, quite above the 
eves! Bays, Portugal laurels, hollies and China roses, surround this parsonage, and never 
lose their freshness and verdure, (the owner assured me the roses bloomed all winter long, ) 
cheating the inhabitants into the belief that winter is an allegory, or if not, has only a 
substantial existence in Iceland or Spitzbergen. 

Then the hotels here—especially in Shanklin—are absolutely romantic in their rural beau- 
ty. Designed like the prettiest cottages, or rather in a quaint and rambling style, half cot- 
tage and half villa, the roof covered with thatch, and the walls with Ivy, jessamines, and 
perpetual roses, and set down in the midst of a charming lawn, and surrounded by shrub- 
bery, you feel the same reluctance to take the room which the chambermaid, with the fresh- 
est of roses in her cheeks, and the cleanest of caps upon her head—shows you, as you 
would in hiring the apartments of some tasteful friend in reduced circumstances. When 
you rise from your dinner, (admirably served, ) always ina private parlor, the casement win- 
dows open upon, a velvety lawn, bright with masses of scarlet geraniums, verbenas, and Tea 
roses, set in the turf, and you give yourself up to the profound conviction that for snugness, 
and cosiness, and perfection at a rural Inn, the world cancontain nothing better than may 
be found in the Isle of Wight. 

Bowchurch disputes the palm with Shanklin, for picturesque and sylvan beauty. We 
made a visit here to Capt. S—— of the Royal Navy, whose beautiful villa in the Elizabe- 
thean style, gave me an opportunity for indulging my architectural and antiquarian taste 
to the utmost. Imagine an entrance through a rocky dell, the steep sides of which are 
clothed with the richest climbing plants, between which your carriage winds for some 
distance, passing under a light airy bridge, with festoons of Ivy and clusters of blooming 
creepers waving over your head. You soon emerge upon the prettiest of little lawns, 
studded with fine oaks, and running down to the very shore of the sea. On the left are 
shrubberies, pleasure grounds, kitchen and flower gardens, all in their place, and though 
you think the place one of 60 or 80 acres, there are not above 20. 

The house itself is one of the most picturesque and agreeable residences of moderate 
size that I have ever seen. Its interior, especially, unites architectural beauty, antique 
character and modern comfort, to a surprising degree. Every room seemed to have been 
studied, so that not a feature was omitted, or an effect lost, that could add to the pleasure 
or increase the beauty of a home of this kind. 

If I was delighted with the house, I was astonished with the furniture. It was all in 
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the antique Elizabethean style—richly carved in dark oak or ebony. This is not very 
rare in England, and I had seen a good deal of the same style in many of the great coun- 
try mansions before. But almost every piece here, was either a master-piece of workman- 
ship, or marked by singular beauty of design, or of great historical interest. Yet the 
effect of the whole, and the adaptation to the uses of each separate room, had been con- 
sidered, so that the ensemble gave the impression of the finest unity of taste. Among the 
fine specimens which Lapy S—— had the goodness especially to make us acquainted 
with, I remember an exquisitely carved work-box once presented by Essex to EL1zaBeTu, 
a curious silver clock that belonged to Cuarues I. (and was carried about with him in his 
carriage On his journeys;) and a superbly carved, high bedstead, once Sir WaLtER Ra- 
LEIGH’S, and the the couch of CarpiINAL Woo.sry. There was also anold Dutch organ, 
bearing the date 1592, of singularly beautiful workmanship, and still in perfect tone. 
Some rare and unique carved oak cabinets, of Flemish origin, one of them with the histo- 
ry of Joun THe Baptist carved in the different pannels, challenged the most elaborate in- 
vestigation. Of beautiful chairs, seats, and carved wainscot, there was the greatest vari- 
ety, and in short the house was at once a museum for an antiquarian—and the most agree- 
able home to live in. 

This villa was built by a wealthy eccentric—I think a bachelor—who wholly finished the 
collection only a few years ago. He carried his passion for collecting very choice and rare 
antique furniture—especially that of undoubted historical interest—to such an extent, that 
it became a species of madness, and at last led him through a very large fortune, and forc- 
ed him to surrender the whole to his creditors. You may judge something of the cost of 
the furniture—every room in the house being well filled—when I tell you that for a single 
Flemish cabinet, only remarkable for its superb carving, not for any history attached to 
it, he paid £900, (about $4,500.) The property, when brought into market in the gross, 
was of course bought by the present owner at a merely nominal sum, compared with 
its original cost. 

England, though in the main remarkable for its common sense, abounds with instances 
like this, of large wealth applied to the indulgence of personal taste—to the building of a 
great mansion, the collection of books, pictures, or to the indulgence of personal whims 
or fancies. Thus the Eart or Harrineton has in his seat near Derby, a peculiar spot 
of twenty or thirty acres, wholly filled with the rarest and most beautiful evergreens in 
the world—where Araucarias and Deodars, bought when they were worth five or ten 
guineas a piece, are as plentiful now as hemlocks in western New-York; where dark-green 
Irish Yews stand along the walks like sable sentinels, and gold and silver hollies and yews 
are cut into peacocks, shepherds and shepherdesses, and all manner of strange and fantas- 
lical whimsies. The conceit, though odd, (I had a glimpse of it,) is the finest specimen 
of its kind in the world—yet the owner—an old man now—who has amused himself and 
spent vast sums on this garden for twenty years past, will not let a soul enter it—unless 
it may be some gardener whom it is impossible to imagine a critic. Even the DukE or 
DevoNsHIRE—so the story goes—in order to get a sight of it, went incog as a kitchen 
gardener. The Duke oF MARLBOROUGH, a few years ago, had a private garden at Blen- 
heim, surrounded by a high wall, into which even his own brother had not been admitted. 
You see even the most amiable qualities of the heart—those which lead us to make our 
homes happy, occasionally run into a monomania. 


I left the Isle of Wight with the feeling that if I should ever need the nursing of soft 
airs and kindly influences in a foreign land, I should try to find my way back to it again. 
Even one, blest with excellent health, and usually insensible to the magical influence which 
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most persons find in a change of air, finds something added to the pleasurable sensation 
of breathing and taking exercise, in the delicious summer freshness of this spot. 

There is another memorandum which I made here and which is worth relating. In Eng- 
land at large, the great wealth of the landed aristocracy, and the enormous size of their 
establishments, raises the houses and gardens to a scale so far above ours, that they are 
not «ireetly or practically instructive to Americans. In the Isle of Wight, on the other 
hand, are numerous pretty cottages, villas and country houses, almost precisely on a trans- 
atlantic scale as to the first cost and the style of living. For this reason, one who can 
only learn by seeing the thing done to a scale that he can easily measure, should come to the 
Isle of Wight to study how to get the most for his money—rather than to Chatsworth or 








Eaton Hall. 


And it is this kind of rural beauty, the tasteful embellishment of small pla- 


ces, for which the United States will, Iam confident, become celebrated in fifty years 


more. Yours sincerely, 
Brighton, August, 1850. 


A. J.D. 


Literary Patires. 


A Practical Treatise on the Construction, 
Heating and Ventilation of Hot-Houses, 
including Conservatories, Green-Hou- 
ses, Graperies, and other kinds of Hor- 
ticultural Structures. 
LEUCHARS. 
p- 366. 

We have looked through the pages of this 

volume, which is fresh from the press, and 

welcome it as a valuable contribution to our 
horticultural literature. 
It is the production of a practical gar- 


Boston, Jewett & Co., 8vo. 


hake al 
dener whose communications are familiar to 


our readers, and he enters into the various 
branches of his subject with that minute 
knowledge of the wants and requirements 
of exotic plants, that can only be possessed 
by one who is thoroughly conversant with 
their culture. 

Besides this, the work is a better manual 
on the construction of the various species of 
glass structures, than any that we remem- 
ber in the English language. 
presents a well digested account of all the 
various forms and designs most generally 


approved abroad, and gives very excellent | 


advice, based on his experience here, for the 
erection of horticultural buildings in the 
United States. The best methods of warm- 
ing and ventilating hot-houses, and the man- 
agement of the atmosphere when the build- 


By Roserr B. | 


The author | 


| ings are filled with plants, are treated with 
much scientific and practical ability. The 
work is illustrated with numerous cuts and 
| diagrams explanatory of the text, and is 
sold at the low price of $1. It will be found 
| avery useful text-book for those who are 
about erecting glass structures of any kind, 
| from the small forcing-pit, up to the most 
costly domed conservatory, and we shall be 


| glad to see it pass through several editions. 


| Elements of Scientific Agriculture, or the 
Connection between Science und the Art 
| of Practical Farming. By Joun P. 
' Norton. Albany, Pease & Co., 12mo., 
208 pages. 


| Tuts little volume has been published several 
months, and has already found favor in the 
| eyes of a large circle of readers. It is an 
| attempt on the part of Proressor Norton, 
of Yale College, to put in the shape of an 
| elementary volume, which the farmer may 
| carry in his pocket, or the student use as a 
| class book, the scientific knowledge of the 
| present day in the cultivation of the soil. 
| The intention is well carried out in its ex- 
| ecution. The language is clear and plain, 
| and the unnecessary use of technical terms 
has been avoided. The novice in the science 
| of farming, or the practical farmer who has 


| just discovered that science has already done 
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something and is on the eve of doing much 
more for his art, will both find in this an ad- 
mirable stepping stone to the subject—by 
the aid of which, if he has any real interest 
and intelligence about the matter, he may 
climb to regions of endless interest, and if 
he is clever enongh to sift that which has 
practicability in it, from the purely theo- 
retic—endless profit. 

This volume had its origin in a prize es- 
say elicited by the New-York State Agricul- 
tural Society—and has been warmly approv- 
ed of by that body. We gladly recommend 
it to beginners in the science of farming. 


The Western Horticultural Review, No. 2. 
Edited by Dr. Warper. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
8vo., $3 per ann. 

THERE is a pleasant physiognomy about our 

young kinsman of the Buck-eye state, and | 

we very cordially shake hands with the Edi- 
tor across the Alleghanies. This number 
has as a frontispiece—the ‘‘ wine house of 

Corneavu & Son,’ and there is a flavor of | 

the vineyard and vintage aboui it, that marks 

its locality in the midst of the new wine re- 
gions of America. 

A large part of this number is occupied 
with a report of the Annual Fair of the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, which 
seems to have been a very brilliant and suc- | 
cessful anniversary. A complimentary piece 
of plate, in the shape of a finely wrought 
silver goblet, was presented to N. Lone- 
wortH, Esq., for his eminent services in 
horticulture, and a spirited address was de- 
livered by Mr. MANSFIELD. 


The vintage on thg@Ohio has been large 
this season, but the quality of the wine is 
thought a little below the average. The Edi- 
tor gives the same account of the compari- 
son of the Diana grape with the Catawba, 
which Mr. Loneworta has already laid be- 
fore our readers—and very properly adds 
that the grapes sent from Boston were not 
in fit condition for the test. He also says, 
‘© at Mr. Hovey’s nurseries, (near Boston) 
I saw last November, the Catawba and Dia- 








| the first time. 


na, side by side—the one green, shrivelled, 
and not fit to eat—the other plump, juicy, 
and of pleasant flavor’’—not bad evidence 
en passant of the better qualities of the Di- 
ana in a northern climate. The west is cer- 
tainly large enough to present its local in- 
terests more completely through such a me- 
dium as this new serial, and we wish Dr. 
WaRDER success in his undertaking. 


—_—--——o>——_ 


Prunsyloania Borticultural Society. 


Atthe November exhibition, there was a fine display 
of Green-house plants, Fruits and Vegetables, which drew 
a large attendance of visitors. A vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to Mrs. Joun R. Latimer, for her liberality in re- 
linquishing to the society, the many premiums awarded 
to her for years past. The Prestpent took occasion to 
address the society on topics of interest, in which he por- 
trayed the bevefits resulting to the public by the associa- 
tion, furnishing a concise history, and exhibiting its opera- 
tions from the commencement, throwing out many valua- 
ble suggestions. and concluding with a desire for its pros- 
perity and prolonged usefulness. 

At the December meeting, owing to the severity of the 
weather, the exhibition was less interesting than usual. 
Among the plants exhibited, was a most beautiful and 
fragrant air plant, fromthe President, new, and shown for 
Of fruits there was a dish of magnificent 
pears, Supposed Beurre Easter, from the garden of Wm. 
V. Pettit. Also adish of Beurre Easter from H. W. 
S. Cleaveland, Burlington, and Echassery and St. Ger- 
main Pears, from Tho. Hancock, Burlington. 
premiums were awarded. 

The library committee submitted their annual report on 
the state of the library, by which it appears that seventy 
volumes have been added during the year, and that the 


The usual 


| library contains nine hundred and twenty volumes on ap- 


propriate snbjects. 

The Treasurer submitted his semi-annual statement. 

The Secretary remarked that it was with satisfaction, 
that he was instructed to inform the Society that the Pre- 
sident had, to supply a deficiency experienced in the dis- 
tribution of premiums, in cases where medals were desir- 
ed in lleu of money, made arrangements for executing a 
set of dies, which he designed as a present to the Society; 
whereupon, on motion, ordered that the thanks of the So- 
ciety be tendered for the acceptab e gift. 

The committee for establishing premiums reported a 
schedule for the ensuing year, which after severai amend- 
ments, was adopted. 

A special committee for nominating officers to be elect- 
ed at the approaching anniversary, was originated. Also 
a committee to take into consideration, the accommoda- 
tions for the stated meetings and exhibitions of the Socie- 
ty, and report. 

T. P. James, Recording Secretary. 
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Foreign and Piscellaucons Potires. 


Domestic Lire in Germany.—‘ There is cer- 
tainly a kind of simplicity about these Ger- 
mans, Which one does not see in America,” I 
thought to myself, as I sat in my friend’s par- 


lor, in a comfortable house, looking out over | 


the Alster. It was the house of a man of for- 
tune, a retired merchant ; yet the whole, though 


bearing marks of a cultivated taste, showed a | 
The parlor in | 


very remarkable plainness. 
which I sat—a high, handsome room, with 
prettily-painted ciling and tasteful papering— 
aad no carpet. The furniture was plain; there 
was no grand display of gilt and crimson any- 
where; and it was evident very little had been 
laid out on mere splendor. 
but notice how carefully even very common 
implements had beea chosen with reference to 
grace of form. The candle-stands, the shade- 
lamps, and even the pitcher, or the common 
vase, had something exceedingly graceful and 
almost “classical” in their shape. The pic- 


tures on the walls or the table were not ex- 
pensive—often mere sketches; yet they were 
very pleasant to look at, and had not been 
placed there, evidently, merely because “ pic- | 
tures must be hung in every respectable par- 


lor.” 


forms, but easy groups around some animal, 
or in some natural position. There were 
flowers, too, everywhere; and especially that 


most graceful of all flower-pots, which I have | 


seen alone in Germany, though I believe it 
came from Italy, called the ‘‘ Ampel.” It is 
simply a half vase, very much like the old 
Grecian /amp, hung with cords from the ceiling, 
with some iewertae vine in it, which twines 
and wreaths around it; yet the beauty of it all 
can hardly be imagined. Perhaps the only ex- 
ception in this house to the general good taste, 


was the high white Berlin stove, looking like a | 


porcelain tower with gilt battlements; but pos- 
sibly one who is accustomed to our quiet, som- 
bre machines, must need a little discipline to 
get used to these gay articles. 

Nearly every house I have visited in Ham- 
burg has been without carpets, though of 
course many are so only during the summer. 
One notices the same kind of simplicity every- 
where. People do not spend as much money 
as those of the same rank would in America. 
Men of the higher classes travel in a way a 
gentleman would be ashamed to with us. In 
my mode of traveling I have gone much in the 
third-class cars and cheap conveyances, and I 
have been surprised at the respectable class of 
persons one finds in them, in company with the 
* Baner.” Students, you know, in Germany 
always take the third-class cars. It was only 
the other day that, traveling in this way, I 
met a gentleman from one of the first literary 





| 


families of Germany, a personal frien@ of 
Chevalier Bunsen, who evidently thought it 
no more strange that he should economise by 
traveling with the peasants, than that he wore 
woolen instead of satin. I talked with him a 
little in regard to it, and he said he was thank- 
ful ‘‘ there were very few circles yet in Ger- 
many where poverty was a disgrace!” This 
gentleman meant to live in one of the principal 
cities of Prussia, and have, ashe said, “all the 
pleasures of a gentleman,” such as music, and 
the enjoyments of arts and society, for about 
$200 a year! And I am disposed to think, 


| from all my observation, that throughout 


Yet one could not | 


Europe the middle classes spend less money, 
and are contented to retire from business with 
less, than the same classes in our country. 


| Of course, when one comes to the higher class- 


es no comparison can be made. But among 


| the lawyers, and merchants, and literary men, 


there is much less money circulating, and it 
is made with considerable more difficulty; so 
that naturally there would be a difference in 
the spending of it. I have heard Americans 
sometimes call the Germans mean in money 


| matters, but I think it has been from an igno- 


The groups of the daguerreotype showed | 
the same traits; not formidable ranks of stiff 


rance of this fact. For certainly in all that be- 
longs to hospitality, and kind, liberal treat- 
ment of strangers, they are beyond any people 
Ihave ever met. But the more I see them, 


| and especially those of the cultivated classes, 





the more I am surprised at this trait I men- 
tioned above—this simplicity, and this open- 
hearted good nature, or ‘“‘ Gutmuthigkeit,” as 
they call it. For all these qualities are con- 
nected, and they certainly give an aspect to 
the German character which scarcely any other 
nation has. I have sometimes thought some- 
thing of the same traits appeared in their litera- 
ture, one finds so little subtle wit or humor in 
it; and when wit does appear, it is so broad or 
grotesque that one could hardly call it wit. 
For instance, no Punch could ever be sustained 
among the Germans at the present day; and I 
believe no satirist like either Swift or Dickens 
has ever appeared among them. I am not dis- 
posed to attach quite as much value to this 
** good nature” of the Germans as I did once. 
It seems rather the result of circumstances 
than of any hard struggle with ‘ bad nature.” 
The nation has long been in a situation where 
they were shut out from many of the most 
absorbing and intense struggles of life; and 
their activity has expended itself very much on 
abstract subjects. They have become easy and 
good-natured because there was so little to dis- 
turb them. However, this is mere theorising, 
and may be taken for what it is worth. 

We should remember in regard to the econo- 
my of the Germans, that it is not a mere at- 
tempt to save money for the sake of saving. 
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It seems to be merely the choosing of one class 
of pleasures rather than another. The Haus- 
frau prefers being without an expensive car- 
pet for the sake of having many tasteful ob- 
jects around her, or that she may have more 
means for social company. The gentleman 
goe¥ on the fore-deck of the steamboat, so that 
he may have more money for the next concert, 
or may be able to fill his library better. 


There is very much in Hamburg which has 
interested me, beside the people. I had no idea 
from travels how much there was in it quaint 
and striking. The quiet old streets, like those 
of the Dutch cities, with canals and shade-trees, 
and fantastic gables on the houses, and rather 
anomalous statuary in the niches of the walls 
in the “‘ old city,” contrasting so strangely with 
the bustling, grand new streets. For you know 
about eight years ago a good part of Hamburg 
was burnt down, and this has all been built up 
in really a most splendid manner. I have seen 
no city in Europe whose business-streets make 
so fine an impression at first sight. Stone is 
very scarce here, so that nearly all the houses 
are built of brick, witha hard cement or stucco 
over. Either the climate is more favorable, or 
it isa much better cement than with us, but 
certainly the stuccoed houses look far better 
than in our cities. And it has afforded an op- 
portunity for something which is extremelyneed- 
ed in our country, that is, giving to each house 
its own peculiar ornament. One becomes so 
heartily tired of those long rows of monotonous 
houses, exactly corresponding to each other, 
without an attempt at variety or character. 
Here I have passed through streets of high, 
handsome houses, where they had all the ad- 
vantage which ours have—and undoubtedly it 
is an advantage—of a succession of similar lines 
on the front, one above the other; but, besides, 
peculiar independent ornaments to each build- 
ing, every house had a character. Every man 
could show his own peculiar taste on the front 
of hishome. And this cement gives a beauti- 
ful opportunity for all kinds of graceful mold- 
ing and ornament, and even for small statuary. 
The Hamburgers have certainly improved it 
well. Mr. Sindley, a prominent English engi- 
neer here, has been ‘‘ the genius” of all these 
improvements. I have had the pleasure of 
meeting him frequently, and the account of all 
his efforts, his attempts to stop the progress of 
‘* the great fire” by the general blowing up of 
buildings; his struggles with the lower classes, 
who at first believed him almost a demoniac 
man, plotting the destruction of the city; his 
gigantic plans for rebuilding, and his endea- 
vors to inspire the Germans with something of 
the English practical spirit, would altogether 
form an interesting history in itself—C. S. 
in the Independent. 


Anatysis or THE Appte.—A critical and 
elaborate analysis of the apple has recently 
been made by Dr. Sarissury, of Albany, the 
results of which are of deep interest to farmers, 





as throwing light upon the composition of this 
most important of all fruits. Much attention 
has within a few years been directed to the 
subject of feeding apples to stock, anda though 
many well authenticated instances are given, 
where this fruit has proved exceedingly valua- 
ble, especially for fattening hogs, yet many are 
incredulous as to its possessing sufficient nutri- 
tive properties to render it a profitable crop to 
cultivate expressly for that purpose. The facts 
elicited by Dr. Satispury, go to show that 
while — contain about 3 per cent. more of 
water than the potato, yet ‘‘in the aggregate 
amount of fat- producing products, they do not 
materially differ.” 

Six varieties were submitted for analysis: the 
Talman Sweeting, Swaar, Kilham Hill, Roz- 
bury Russet, English Russet, and R. Island 
Greening. ‘Of the five last named, the mean 
of the analyses of the ash is as follows: 


With Carbonic Without Car- 
id. benic acid. 
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ee of iron 
Phosporic acid 
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Potash 
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Sulphuric acid 
Organic matter thrown down 
by nitrate of silver 
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‘ 100.000 
‘The percentage of ash in the apple is small 
yet rich in phosphoric and sulphuric acids, pot- 
ash, and soda. 1000 Ibs. of fresh apple contain 
about 827 Ibs. of water, 170.4 Ibs. of organic 
matter, destroyed by heat, and 2.6 Ibs. of in- 
organic matter, or ash. 1000 Ibs. dry apple 
contain between 17 and 18 Ibs. of ash—100 Ibs. 
of apple ashes contain, when deprived of car- 
bonic acid, about 183 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 7 
lbs. of sulphuric acid, 38 lbs. of potash, and 
25 Ibs. of soda: these four bodies forming about 

83 per cent. of the whole ash.” 

he mean of the proximate organic analyses 

of the six varieties is as follows: 
1000 parts of 


1000 parts of 
fresh _ 
32.00 


dry apple. 
Cellular fibre 190.879 
Glutinous matter, with a little 
fat and wax 1. 11. 


Sugar and extract.. 
Malic acid. . 
Albumen, 

Casein .... 


Dry matter. 
Water..... 


1000 .000 


‘‘ The ripe apple is rich in sugar and a body 
analogous to gum, called dertrine, which has 
the same composition as starch, but differs from 
it in being soluble in cold water, and not colored 
blue with iodine. Dextrine and gum should 
not be confounded with each other. They 
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diffsr very materially in many respects. Dex- 
trine belongs to a class of bodies which are sus- 
ceptible of nourishing the animal body. All 
the starch taken as food is converted into dex- 
trine before it is assimilated by the system. 
The acids of the stomach possess the property 
of converting starch into this body. 

‘In the fresh apple, 100 lbs. contain about 
3.2 Ibs. of fibre; 0.2 of a lb. of gluten, fat, and 
wax; 3.1 lbs. of dextrine; 8.3 Ibs. of sugar 
and extract; 0.3 of a lb. of malicacid; 1.4 ibs. 
of album; 0.16 of a lb. of casein; and 82.66 
Ibs. of water. 

In the fresh potato, 100 lbs. contain about 
9.7 Ibs. of starch; 5.8 Ibs. of fibre; 0.2 of a Ib. 


of gluten; 0.08 of a lb. of albumen; 0.45 Ibs. 
of casein; 1.27 Ibs. of dextrine; 2.6 Ibs. of | 


sugar and extract; and 79.7 Ibs. of water. 

By comparing the composition of the apple 
with that of the potato, it will be noticed—tirst, 
that the former contains, according to the analy- 
sis. about 3 per cent. more of water than the 
latter. 

Second, that dextrine and sugar in the ap- 
ple take the place of starch, dextrine, and su- 
gar, in the potato. Of the former, 100 lbs. 
of good fruit contain of dextrine, sugar, and 
extract, 11.4 lbs.; the latter has, in the same 


amount of tubers, 13.61 of starch, dextrine, | 
above proximate | 


sugar, and extract. The 
principles are the main bodies in the apple and 
In the aggregate 


potato which go to form fat. 
amount of fat-producing products, it will be 
seen that the apple and potato do not material- 


ly differ. It would be natural, however, to 
infer that 50 Ibs. of dextrine and sugar would, 
if taken into the system, be more likely to 
make a greater quantity of fat in a given time, 
or at least, to make the same amount ina 
shorter period, than an equal weight of starch ; 
for the reason, that the two former bodies, 
although nearly the same in composition with 
the latter, yet are physically farther advanced 
in organization, and hence probably approxi- 
mate nearer the constitution of fat. If this 
view be taken, then the apple, if of good quali- 
ty, may be regarded equally if not more rich 
in fat-producing products than the potato. 


Thirdly, that the apple is richer in nitrogen- 
ous compounds than the potato. 100 lbs. of 
fresh apple contain of albumen, 1.38 Ibs. The 
same amount of fresh potato has one-fourth of 
apound. 100 lbs. of dry apple contain 8.37 lbs. 
of albumen, andan equal weight of dry tubers 
has 14 Ibs. 100 Ibs. of fresh fruit contain of 
casein, 0-16 of a Ib.; and an equal weight of 
fresh tubers, 0.45 of a lb. Hence it will be 
observed that 100 Ibs. of fresh apple contain 
of albumen and casein, 1.54 Ibs.; and the same 
quantity of fresh potato, 0.7 of a lb. 

From the above it will be seen that in albu- 
men the apple is richer than the potato, while 
in casein the reverse is the case—that the ag- 
gregate amount of albumen, casein and gluten, 
in good varieties of the apple, is more than 
double that of the same bodies in the potato. 


| it may be found one yet more striking. 





Hence, the former may be regarded richer than 


| the latter in those bodies which strictly nourish 


the system; or, in other words, to form muscle, 
brain, nerve, and in short, assist in building up 


| and sustaining the organic part of all the tis- 


sues of the body. 

The juice of the apple forms what was re- 
garded not long ago a faverite and almost 
necessary appendage to the farmer’s stock of 
winter luxuries. It is now, however, looked 
upon by him with comparative indifference as 
a beverage, he having found a far better and 
more profitable use for his apples, that of con- 
verting them into fat instead of alcohol. The 
juice of the apple after being fermented, is 
called cider, and contains much of the nutri- 
tive matter of the fruit. Cider contains alcoHol, 
sugar, gum or dextrine, malic acid and the 
phosphates and sulphates of the aikalies, with 
a little tannie and gallic acids. The juice be- 
fore being fermented, has in addition to the 
above ingredients, albumen and casein.” Ge- 
nesee Farmer. 


Mam»orn Grapr-Vine.—All the world, at 
least all that part of the gardening world which 


| inhabits Great Britain, has heard of a surpris- 


ing Vine at Hampton Court. Everybody goes 
to see it at least once in his life; it is a separate 
and special object in the grounds of the old 
palace, kept under lock and key, as it well 


| may be, unless its fruit is abandoned to the re- 


freshment of her Masesty’s loyal subjects. To 


| account for the immense crops of Grapes borne 


by this Vine, and for its vigorous old age, it 
has been stated that its roots are in an ancient 
sewer, where they find abundance of the rich 
materials, out of which the Vine prepares sugar 
and acid, and color and fragance, and all that 
gives deliciousness to its fruit. In 1837 it was 
reported to have borne 800 Ibs. of fruit, upon 
a roof consisting of 2304 square feet. 

It is a mistake however to regard this famous 
Vine as the most remarkable specimen of the 
kind in Great Britain. Within a few miles of 
In the 
royal garden of what was once Cumberland 
Lodge, near Windsor, there stands a solitary 
Vinery, sole relic of departed greatness, con- 
cerning Which we have the following account 
from an experienced Grape-grower who lately 
visited it. 

‘* We have been astonished, much more than 
instructed, by the numerous systems which 
have of late years appeared for Grape-growing ; 
when we thought that we had found a roc’s 
egg, something suddenly appeared to dim our 
vision. The object fled, our faith vanished, and 
we found deunliets again where we were. One 
successful cultivator recommended the borders 
to be concreted beneath, and asphalted above ; 
the first to prevent the roots getting down- 
wards, and the second to carry off the rains. 
An unsuccessful writer condemned the one as 
unnatural, and the other unnecessary ; the first, 
because the drainage would be incomplete, and 
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the second, as obstructing the action of the sun 
on the border. Another gentleman insisted 
upon robbing the dog kennel, and feeding Vines 
upon horseflesh, animal manure being more 
potent than vegetable. Nevertheless, to our 
astonishment, an experienced cultivator plants 
his Vines in his roadway, formed of clinkers, 
brickbats, and similar rubbish, and ripens most 
satisfactorily two crops of Grapes in a season. 
Another gentleman, who set himself up as a 
great authority, insisted—in fact, wrote a book 
about it—that good grapes could only be grown 
by having their roots cemented in a brick pillar. 
Mystery after mystery presents itself, and not 
the least appears when we stumble upon the 
great Vine at Cumberland Lodge. This mon- 
ster, loaded with 2000 large bunches of Grapes, 
as black as Damsons, must surely have had 
some leviathan ‘ practical’ to cook his border. 
Let us read its history. Some 50 years ago it 
was found in a small Cucumber pit. The plant 
seemed to like its situation, for it soon outgrew 
this limited abode. It became necessary to ex- 
tend the shelter; and this has been twice done, 
until the pit, for it can hardly be cal:ed a house, 
is 138 feet long, and 16 feet wide. Incredible 


as it may appear, the stem of this Vine mea- 
sures 2 feet 9 inches in circumference ; and when 
we saw it about a month ago, this immense 
crop was ripe, the bunches were large, so were 
the berries; besides, they were black, not 
brown, and the foliage as vigorous and green 


asin June. The entire aspect of this house 
presented a perfect and most instructive whole. 
There were no brown bunches here and black 
ones there—no missing at one end of the rafter, 


and clustering and huddling at the other. It | 


would, in fact, have defied mechanical skill to 
have distributed the bunches with greater re- 
gularity. The size of the bunches, likewise, 
was nearly uniform—not a shaggy one here and 
a monster there; for, as we find Stilton cheeses, 
so these were nearly of one weight and make. 


** Now we come to the great problem which 
is to resolve all this wonderful development— 


the border; and, by Mr. Inceram's kindness, | 


we were permitted to dig several holes, to as- 
certain its composition, its mechanical construc- 
tion, and to ponder upon the wisdom and fore- 
sight of some great royal gardencr. We did 
for a moment entertain the idea that one of 
the craft, adorned with a blue apron, bearing 
mysterious wisdom in his countenance, and 
practice in his whole deportment, must have 
been concerned in an undertaking which has 
produced such marvellous results. We entered 
upon our task, then, under the impression of 
revealing to the world a grand secret, and so 
we shall. Without difficulty or serious ob- 
struction we readily got through 2 feet of com- 
mon garden soil; neither encountering a brick- 
bat nor a clinker, a horse’s leg nor a bullock’s 
head. There was no evidence of compound 
manures or simple quackery; the ground was 
as natural as if it had remained untouched 
since the Deluge; for immediately beneath this 





2 feet of ordinary soil we came upon blue clay! 
‘—with a portion of sand intermixed with it. 
Such clay, indeed, as we should be glad to run 
against, were we about to form a pond and in 
want of puddle! !” 

It is 12 years since we last saw this plant, 
but it then promised to become all that it is 
now described to be; the circumstances under 
which it grew are fresh in our recollection, and 
eptirely confirm our correspondent’s descrip- 
tion; a mass of the gravel and clay over which 
it grows is before us, and is too hard to be 
broken by the hands; a sample of its beautiful 
fruit was exhibited at the last meeting of the 
Horticultural Society in Regent-street, and 
wholly answered to the character just given of 
it. 

Here, then, a Vine, whose roots are not in a 
sewer or any such place, but in ordinary gar- 
den ground, resting on a coarse hard gravelly 
clay, covers about the same space as its cele- 
brated rival, and bears twice as many Grapes, 
of the highest excellence. Surely we have in 
this a striking example of the folly of spending 
large sums in preparing vast borders ont of 
costly materials, of which the Vine has no real 
need. No doubt the Vine border at Cumber- 
land Lodge was prepared originally from good 
materials, such as our predecessors thought 
suitable to its nature; and that amount of pre- 


| paration was necessary, in order to enable it to 


establish itself securely in the earth. But for 
this a small quantity of materials was sufficient ; 
and, once established in soil that it likes, the 
Vine needs little further care. Its chief desire 
is to have a WARM, LIGHT, DRY, SHALLOW bor- 
der, and that is precisely what it gets at Cum- 
berland Lodge.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Piantixa Roses.—The beanty and interest 


| which a garden affords depend greatly upon the 


disposition of its individual parts, even the ar- 
ranging and planting of a single bed require 
experienced taste, in order to produce effective 
display. Take, for example, a Rose bed; 
imagine the kinds to be indiscriminately mixed, 
and no attention to have been paid to their 
respective heights, and the effect produced by 
such a medley assemblage will be immediately 
felt by any person possessing taste, and accus- 
tomed to observation. Let us farther suppose 
such a bed to be cireular, and the effeets will 
be as bad as it well could be, unless the object 
aimed at was to represent wild nature. The 
taller planty should have been placed in the 
eenter, and the others arranged so as gradually 
to fall to the outer rim. This arrangement 
would advance us a step; but let us proceed 
further, and dispose of the trees in zones or 
circles. In this way we give the bed the ex- 
pression ofdesign. For be it clearly understood 
that we are discussing gardening in an artificial 
sense. Now let us go a little further still, and 
consider whether there be not yet room for 
improvement; suppose we plant one color in 
the center circle, and so change each circle until 
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we reach the outer one. By such a classifica- 
tion we add color as well as design; but 
imagine the colors to be so arranged that 
another important feature is produced, viz., 
contrast, and the picture becomes still further 
improved, though not yet finished. Would 
not an edging render the whole more complete? 
The beauty and brilliancy of the Rose would be 
singularly improved, and relieved by an ever- 
green margin. This would in some measure 
help as it were to lift the group from the earth, 
and place it nearer the eye. This edging may 
be of Ivy or Cotoneaster microphylla or Per- 
nettya mucronata, or in fact any low dwarf 
evergreen shrub kept shorn into a formal rim. 

In the above I have shown how much beauty 
may be exhibited even in a circular bed, by the 
exercise of a little taste and forethought; but 
these simple principles are by no means con- 
fined to a Rose bed; they can be carried out in 
every matter relating to the arrangement of a 
garden, so that unity and comprehensiveness 
of design may characterise the whole. When 
a contrary state of things prevail, delight 
vanishes, confusion takes the place of order, 
disgust that of pleasure; and instead of the 
most charming of all pursuits, contributing to 


relieve the man of business from the oppressions | 


and satieties of 1aind usually resulting from close 
application, he abandons the whole in utter 
dismay and hopelessness.—Ib. 


Tue Pivm as A Pyramipat Tree.—For 
some few years I have amused myself by form- 
ing my Plum trees into pyramids, feeling con- 
vinced that no other mode of cultivating our 
hardy fruits is so eligible for small gardens. | 
was induced to take extra pains, on account 
of observing that our neighbors the French, 
so famous in their cultivation of pyramids, 
failed toa certain extent with the Plum; as 
their trees, I observed, on being pruned to that 
shape made too vigorous shoots, and were in- 
clined to gum. They do not know the value 
of root-pruning, and will not listen to it; I do, 
and therefore felt some hope of success. At 
first I commenced to root-prune once in two 
or three years, but I soon found that was not 
enough, for the Plum makes roots so rapidly 
that it is difficult to check it; I have now, 
therefore, for the last three years root-pruned 
annually, early in autumn. My success is per- 
fect; this I have generally done in September, 
soon after gathering the fruit. but this year not 
having any fruit, and awakened by your article 
on ‘Summer Root-Pruning,” given in Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle in July, I operated on them 
in August; the trees almost immediately went 
to rest and are now pictures of forthcoming fruit- 
fulness. The operation isso simple, that any 
one may exercise it without any fear of failure. 
Let me attempt to describe it; and yet how 
irksome it is to have to employ so many words 
about what one can tell and do in a few minutes. 
Open a circular trench, 18 inches deep (for the 
Plum does not root deeply) round by one tree 





18 inches from its stem; for the first two 
or three years this distance will be enough; 
increase the diameter of the circle as years roll 
on, but very slowly, not more than from 1 to 
2 inches in a year, and cut off every root and 
fibre with a sharp knife. This operation may 
be likened to the manner in which old folks talk 
of the way in which they used to cut the hair of 
poor workhouse boys, viz., place a basin on the 
boy’s head and trim off the hair round its rim 
—in short, the “‘ workhouse cut;” then when 
your roots are so trimmed, introduce a spade 
under one side of the tree and heave it over, 
so as not to leave a single tap root. Fill in the 
mould; if the weather is dry give the tree a 
soaking of water, and it is finished. If your 
soil is poor, give a top-dressing of manure, to 
be washed in by winter rains. The following 
summer pinch off the ends, in June, of any 
shoots that seem inclined to push more than 4 
inches, and thin those out with the knife that 
are too crowded ; the result will be a handsome 
and highly — pyramidal tree. Plums are 
not yet half appreciated; for, owing to the in- 
troduction of many new and good varieties, 
they are in season from July till November, 
for the dessert and for the kitchen.—Jb. 


ConJECTURES AS TO THE MODE IN WHICH THE 
EARTH WAS ORIGINALLY CLOTHED WITH PLANts. 
—It is an interesting question to determine the 
mode in which the various species and tribes 
of plants were originally scattered over the 
globe. Various hypothesis have been advanced 
on the subject. Linneeus entertained the opin- 
ion that there was at first only one primitive 
center of vegetation, from which plants were 
distributed over the globe. Some, avoiding all 
discussions and difficulties, suppose that plants 
were produced at first in the localities where 
they are now seen vegetating. Others think 
that each species of plant originated in, and 
was diffused from, a single primitive center, and 
that there were numerous such centers situated 
in different parts of the world, each center 
being the seat of a particular number of species. 
They thus admit great vegetable migrations 
similar to those of the human races. Those 
who adopt the latter view, recognise in the dis- 
tribution of plants some of the last revolutions 
of our planet; and the action of numerous and 
varied forces which impede or favor the dis- 
semination of vegetables in the present day. 
They endeavor to ascertain the primitive Flora 
of countries, and to trace the vegetable migra- 
tions which have taken place. Daubeny says, 
that analogy favors the supposition that each 
species of plant was originally formed in some 
particular locality, whence it spread itself 
gradually over a certain area, rather than that 
the earth was at once, by the fiat of the Al- 
mighty, covered with vegetation in the manner 
we at present behold it. The human race rose 
from a single pair, and the distribution of plants 
and animals over a certain definite area, would 
seem to imply that the same was the general 
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law. Analogy would lead us to believe that 
the extension of species over the earth original- 
ly took place on the same plan on which it is 
conducted at present, when a new island starts 
up in the midst of the ocean, produced either 
by a coral reef or a volcano. In these cases, 
the whole surface is not at once overspread with 
plants, but a gradual progress of vegetation is 
traced from the accidental introduction of a 
single seed, perhaps of each species, wafted by 
winds, or floated by the currents. The re- 
markable limitation of certain species to single 
spots on the globe, seems to favor the supposi- 
tion of specific centers. Professor E. Forbes 
says, the hypothesis of the descent of all the 
individuals of a species, either from a first 
pair, or from a single individual, and the conse- 
uent theory of specific centers being assumed, 
the isolation of assemblages of individuals from 
their centers, and the existence of endemic or 
very local plants, remain to be accounted for. 
Natural transport, the agency of the sea, rivers, 
and winds and carriage by animals, or through 
the agency of man, are insufficient means in the 
majority of cases. It is usual to say, that the 
presence of many plants is determined by soil 
or climate, as the case may be; but if such 
plants be found in areas disconnected from their 
centers by considerable intervals, some other 
cause than the mere influence of soil or climate 
must be sought to account for their presence. 
This cause he proposes to seek in an ancient 
connection of the outposts or isolated areas 
with the original centers, and the subsequent 
isolation of the former through geological 
changes and events, especially those depend- 
ent on the elevation and depression of land. 
Selecting the Flora of the British Islands for a 
first illustration of this view, Professor Forbes 
calls attention to the fact, well known to bota- 
nists, of certain species of flowering plants being 
found indigenous in portions of that area, at a 
great distance from the near assemblages of in- 
dividuals of the same species in countries be- 
yond it. Thus, many plants peculiar in the 
British Flora to the west of Ireland, have the 
nearest portion of their specific centers in the 
north-west of Spain; others, confined with us 
to the south-west promontory of England, are, 
beyond our shores, found in the Channel Isles 
and the opposite coast of France; the vegeta- 
tion of the south-east of England is that of the 
opposite part of the continent; and the alpine 
vegetation of Wales and Scotch Highlands is 
intimately related to that of the Norwegian 
Alps. The great mass of the British Flora 
has its most intimate relations with that of 
Germany. He believes, therefore, that these 
isolated outposts were formerly connected to- 
gether by chains of land, and that they have 
been separated by certain geological convul- 
sions. Islands may be considered as the re- 
mains of mountain chains, part of the Flora of 
which they still exhibit, and the further they 
are from continents, the more likely are the 
plants to be peculiar.—Balfour’s Man. Bot. 





Sineutar Evectricat Parnomena.—Prof. 
Loomis has submitted a paper to the American 
Association for the advancement of Science, 
on some remarkable electrical phenomena ex- 
hibited in New-York. He states that for 
months in success‘on, electrical sparks, ac- 
companied by loud suaps, have been observed 
in several houses. 

‘* A stranger on entering one of these electri- 
cal houses, in attempting to shake hands with 
the inmates, receives a shock which is quite 
noticeable and unpleasant. Ladies in attempt- 
ing to kiss each other are saluted by a spark. 
A spark is perceived whenever the hand is 
brought near to the knob of a door—the gilded 
frame of a mirror—the gas pipes—or any me- 
tallic body—especially when this body com- 
municates freely with the earth. In one house 
which I have had an opportunity to examine, a 
child in taking hold of the knob of a door re- 
ceived so severe a shock that it ran off in great 
fright. The lady of the house in approaching 
the speaking tube to give orders to the servants, 
received a very unpleasant shock inthe mouth, 
and was very much annoyed by the clectricity 
until she learned first to touch the tube with 
her finger. In passing from one parlor to the 
other, if she chanced to step upon the brass 
plate which served as a slide for the folding 
doors, she received an unpleasant shock in the 
foot. When she touched her finger to the 
chandelier (the room was lighted with gas by a 
chandelier suspended from the ceiling) there 
appeared a brilliant spark and a snap as in the 
discharge of a Leyden Jar of good size. In 
many houses the phenomena have been so re- 
markable as to occasion general surprise and 
almost alarm.” 

After a careful examination, Professor L. 
has come to the conclusion that the electricity 
is excited by the friction of the shoes of the in- 
mates upon the carpets of the houses. He ob- 
serves: 

‘* By skipping once or twice across a room 
with a shuffling motion of the feet, a person 
becomes highly charged, and then upon bring- 
ing the knuckle near to any metallic body, par- 
ticularly if it have good communication with 
the earth, a bright spark passes. In almost 
any room which is furnished with a woolen car- 
pet, and is kept tolerably warm, a spark may 
thus be obtained in winter—but in some rooms, 
the insulation is so good and the carpets are so 
electrical, that it is impossible to walk across 
the floor, without exciting sutlicient electricity 
to give a spark.” 


FRUITFULNESS PROMOTED BY LATE PRUNING. 
—By pruning at the rising of the sap, we in- 
duce in trees, barren through over-luxuriance of 
growth, a flow of that sap from the roots, which 
produces vigor. What I call the fertilizing sap 
is at that time not yet formed, since the leaves 
which are its organs of formation, do not yet 
exist; the wood growth which is made in the 
early spring, is owing then, entirely to the sap 
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of the roots, It is only when the buds are al- 
ready considerably developed, and the leaves 
have acquired some consistency, and their 
stomata or breathing pores are well organised, 
that the growth takes place which directly forms 
fruit-buds. Having admitted the fact that the 
first flowing sap of the roots determines the 
vigor or health of the tree; all diminution of 
this increases then the relative proportion of 
the sap of the leaves, [rather the sap elaborated 
by them] and consequently, the chances of 
fructification. To render this operation more 
efficacious Mr. Rusens makes, at the time of the 


risings of the sap, a first pruning. which re- | 


moves all badly-placed or superfluous branches, 
and afterwards he thins out the buds upon the 
more feeble shoots. 

This early pruning hastens the starting of the 
tree and makes it vigorous. Thus in diminish- 
ing, previous to the rising of the sap, the num- 
ber of buds that it is to nourish, those which 
remain receive along with the sap originally 
destined for them, that also intended for buds 


which were removed; the shoots are conse- | 


quently more vigorous, and are developed soon- 


more prompt development of the buds than a 
less abundant flow. 
pruning weakens and retards the tree, although 


it disposes it to bear fruit; for the sap of the | , uch 
| details respecting it. 


roots in the early spring is carried directly to 
the terminal bud and to those nearest toit. Ina 


late pruning those buds are removed to which | ‘ ; 
| garden of Mademoiselle Henprick, a lady re- 


was directed the largest supply of sap; a great 
loss of sap is thus effected, so that all that pre- 


ponderance of sap calculated to produce excess | 4nd f 1 
of it was given to a gardener of the name of 


of growth being lost, the fructifying food col- 
lected or digested by the leaves, has the pre- 
ponderance; moreover, this method retards 


vegetation, since the tree is deprived of its most | 
vigorous and advanced limbs, and some time 

must clapse before the buds which remain can | 
reach the same condition as those which were | 


cut off; by this delay, the flowering time is also 
retarded, and consequently the tree has less 


risk to suffer from the sudden variations of | 


spring temperature. 

Thus, it is by impairing the strength and 
vigor of the tree, that a late pruning makes it 
fruitful. 

It should be remarked, that late pruning 
should only be employed upon very vigorous, 
healthy subjects. We have seen it applied to 
vines of only moderate vigor, and although it 
preserved their shoots from a late frost, yet, the 
following year, their crop was a feeble one from 
being exhausted the year before. It may, be- 
sides, answer to restore an equilibrum ina tree, 
whatever its shape, by an early pruning of the 
feeble branches and a late one for those which 
are too vigorous. M. A. Puvis.—evue Horti- 
cole. 


New Grape.—There is nothing that people 
swallow so greedily as a fine tale about a new 


Grape. Not that the public appetite has be- 
come languid towards other novelties, but that 


On the contrary a late | 


| for it, and it was then figured. 





a peculiar voracity is shown whenever a Grape 
with new qualities is said to make its appear- 
ance. We must, therefore, take care, as tar as 
in us lies, that our worthy friends are guarded 
with especial care against the magnificient ex- 
aggerations with which what purports to be a 
new variety of this fruit is introduced to the 
notice of their purses. 


We are assured in the Annales de la Societe 


| Royale d@’ Agriculture, &c., de Gand, that a 


Grape of marvellous goodness, and quite new, 
was exhibited in September 1848, at the Belgian 
Agricultural and Horticultural exhibition. It 
is described and figured in the above mentioned 
publication, p. 416 of the volume for 1848, un- 
der the name of the Raisin Royal de Craan. 


| It isa white variety. the flesh of which is de- 
| scribed as being “‘ exceedingiy juicy, extremely 


high flavored, sngary, and perfumed with an 
indescribable aroma, which is not that of the 
Muscat, nor that of the Isabella Grape, but one 
peculiar to itself, and which must be tasted, in 
order to form any idea of it!’ This Grape, it 
is stated, could bear comparison with those 


s , | sent from Windsor to the King of the Belgians. 
er, because a great increase of sap causes a | 


Its origin had not been satisfactorily ascertained 
by the author of the article. 


We owe to the kindness of M. de Joncue, of 
Brussels, a bunch of this Grape, and additional 
He says that the original 
plant is 13 years old, and was raised from seed 
of a *‘ Raisin Muscat ;” that it is growing in the 


siding at Kinsendaele, a village about a league 
and a half from Brussels; that in 1848 a bunch 


De Craan, of Brussels, who obtained a prize 
In September 
last another bunch was exhibited by Mdlle. 
Henprick, and for this a prize was also award- 
ed. If considered to be really deserving of 
cultivation, and if indeed new, Mdlle. Henprick 
intends devoting the proceeds of the sale to 
some charitable purpose. 


It is impossible not to appreciate the kind- 


| hearted spirit in which this lady proposes to 
| apply the produce of her Grape to benevolent 


objects; and we have no doubt that the public 
would readily second her intention, if the Grape 
were what it purports to be. But we regret 
to add that her expectations are doomed to 
disappointment. 


When received, many of the berri's were 
bruised and decayed, owing to the bunch having 
been too loosely packed in cotton, and, in form- 
ing an opinion of what the Grape is, this cir- 
cumstance had to be taken into consideration; 
but after making full allowance for all defects 
arising in this or any other way, we come to no 
other conclusion than that this Raisin Royal De 
Craan is neither in flavor. nor in any respect 
of the least importance, different from the com- 
mon Muscat of Alexandria! It must be ad- 
mitted that it is not so good, but all Grape 
growers know that the Muscat itself varies ex- 
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tremely in quality according to the manner in 
which it is treated. 

We are sure that our readers will be greatly 
obliged to M. pr Jonaue for having given us 
the means of preventing much disappointment 
to all parties by thus pointing out the true 
character of a variety, which, in the absence of 
such an examination, would soon have found 
its way into the market as a great novelty, with 
a very fine name, and with a price high in pro- 
portion to the skill with which it would have 
been puffed.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Tue Roots or Prants.—It is long since we 
paused from our observations on the science of 
gardening, but we will now resume (from vol. 
iii. p. 330) our remarks relative to the roots 
of plants. 

We have seen that plants search after and ac- 
quire food by the agency of their roots; and 
the extremities of these appear to be the chief, 
if not the only parts employed, in the sucking- 
in of all food not in a gaseous state, for M. Du- 
hamel observed that that portion of a soil was 
soonest exhausted in which the greateet num- 
ber of the extremities of the roots were as- 
sembled. (Physique des Arbres, vol. iii.) 


M. M. Sennebdier and Carradori found that 
if roots of the carrot. scorzonera, and radish 
are placed in water, some with only their ex- 
tremities immersed, and others with their en- 
tire surfaces plunged in, except the extremi- 


ties, the former imbibe the water rapidly, 
and the plants continue vegetating; but the 
others imbibe no perceptible quantity, and 
speedily wither. It suggests also the reason why 
the gardener, in applying water or manure to 
trees or shrubs, does so at a distance from their 
stems. A good rule for ascertaining the pro- 
per distance for such applications, seems to be 
to make them beneath the circumference of the 
head of the tree; for, as M. De Candolle ob- 
served, there is usually a relation between that 
and the length of the roots, so that the rain 
falling upon the foilage is poured off most 
abundantly at the distance most desirable for 
reaching the extremities of the roots. 

This explains why the fibrous points of roots 
are usually annually renewed, and the caudex 
(or main limb of the root) extended in length: 


by these means they each year shoot forth into | 


a fresh soil, always changing their direction to 
where most food is to be obtained. If the ex- 
tremity of the root is to be cut off, it ceases to 
increase in length, but enlarges its circle of ex- 
tension by lateral shoots. 

The distance to which the roots of a plant ex- 


tend is much greater than is usually imagined; | 


and one reason of the stunted growth of plants 
ina poor soil is, that the sap collected and 


elaborated by them has to be expended in the | 


extension of the roots, which have to be larger 
in proportion as the pasturage near home is 
scanty. An acorn accidentally deposited ona 


wall produced a young oak; but this made no | 
progress until its root had descended the whole ' 





height of the wall, and had penetrated the soil 
at is base. 

In deep, poor siliceous soils we have traced 
the roots of trees from twelve to fourteen feet 
perpendicular without reaching their termina- 
tion. Those of the Canada thistle, seven feet; 
common fern, eight feet; wheat, thirty inches; 
oats twenty-four inches; potatoes, eighteen 
inches; onions, twenty inches; carrots, pars- 
nips, and beet, twofeet. The distance to which 
roots will travel, and their tenacity of life, 
render them oftcn very obnoxious to the gar- 
dener. Thus the common conch grass (T'riti- 
cum repens) is the most troublesome of weeds, 
for every fragment of its far-spreading roots 
will vegetate; and the sweet-scented coltsfoot 
and lemon mint are not less to be avoided, for 
the same cause renders them extremely diffi- 
cult of extirpation, and they never can be kept 
within moderate bounds. Yet these creeping 
rooted plants are not to be condemned without 
exception; for whoever has grounds under his 
care bordering upon the sea-shore, the sands 
of which are troublesomely light and shifting, 
may have them effectually bound down by in- 
oculating them with slips of the root of these 
grasses, Elymus arenarius, Carex arenaria, 
and Arundo arenaria. 


The roots of plants, unless frozen, are con- 
stantly imbibing nourishment, and even develop- 
ing parts; for if the roots of trees planted dur- 
ing the winter be examined after an interval of 
a few weeks, they will be found to have emitted 
fresh raidcles. 

It is by their extremities, then, that roots 
imbibe food; but the orifices of these are so 
minute, that they can only admit such as is in 
a state of solution. Carbon reduced to an im- 
palpable powder, being insoluble in water, 
though offered to the roots of several plants, 
mingled with that fluid, has never been observ- 
ed to be absorbed by them; yet it is one of 
their chief constituents, and is readily absorbed 
in any combination which renders it fluid. 

Roots then must obtain from a soil nourish- 
ment to plants in a gaseous or liquid state: we 
may next, therefore, consider what constituents 
of soils ate capable of being presented in such 
forms. Water can be the only solvent employ- 
ed; indeed, so essential is this liquid itself, that 
no plant can exist where it is entirely absent; 
and, on the other hand, many will exist with 
their roots in vessels containing nothing but 
distilled water. Plants with a broad surface 
of leaves, as mint, beans, &c., we have always 
found increase in carbonaceous matter, whilst 
thus vegetating; but onions, hyacinths, &c., 
with small surfaces of foliage, we, as invariably, 
have found to decrease in solid matters. The 
first, at all times, obtain nourishment by de- 
composing the carbonic acid gas of the at- 


| mosphere: the latter do so in a much smaller 


proportion: hence the reason why the latter are 
so much more impoverishing crops than the 
former, inasmuch as that they acquire nearly 
all their solid matter by means of their roots. 

















These observations explain the conflicting state- 
ments of Saussure and Hassenfratz on this | 
point; the former experimented with broad- 
leaved plants; the latter on such as have small 
foliage. The first maintained that plants in- 
crease in solid content when their roots are 
supplied with water only ; the latter denied the 
fact.—Cottage Gardener. 


Roses 1x Pors.—In compliance with your 
permission and wish that I shou!d inform you 
of the mode adopted by me in growing roses in 
pots, as specimen plants, and for exhibition at 
our local shows in the months of May and 
June, I will begin by observing, that the method 
does not in principle differ from that so ably 
laid down by Mr. Beaton in a recent number, 
but simply so as regards little matters of detail | 
in the difference of time recommended for the 
necessary operations of pruning, re-potting, 
&e.; and hope you will excuse my being some- 
what lengthy in my observations, as I feel that 
omitting the most trifling operation will some- 
times hazard the success of an undertaking. 

My first consideration in growing ‘‘ roses in 
pots” is to procure some pots that are well | 
cleaned, or, what is better still, quite new; and 
may here observe, that 24s are a very con- 
venient size to commence with. I then, at the | 
commencement of November, proceed to 
Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt. Having recom- 
mended them many customers, I presume in 
consequence, and make, I believe, a somewhat 
unusual application to be allowed to select at 
once and take up such roses as I wish for the 
purpose,—a request which young Mr. Paul | 
kindly accedes to, and accompanies me himself 
to assist in the selection. It is as well here to 
state, that experience shows me that worked 
roses are preferable, for pot purposes, to those | 
grown on their own roots; and in consequence 
I select such as are dwarf standards only, and 
worked close to the collar, so that when the | 
rose is potted the stem is scarcely visible. ] 
also find that Tea, China, and Bourbon, or 
their hybrids, are better suited for forcing and 
pot plants than Noisette and Hybrid perpetuals, 
—the two last named class of roses growing to 
greater perfection in the open air. Amongst 
Tea roses I would recommend Saffrano, De- 
voniensis, Compte de Paris, Nephetos, and 
Princess Clementine as unrivalled. Mrs. Bo- 
sanquet, Dutchess of Kent, with a few others 
amongst Chinas; Souvenir de Malmaison, 
Leveson Gower, and Dupetit Thouars amongst 
Bourbons. Of the above, Souvenir de Mal- | 
maison is unrivalled as a pot rose. Having se- | 
lected my plants, I without loss of time, and | 
before the roots have got dry, pot them (having | 
first pruned the strong roots) in a mixture of | 

| 





old cow-dung, leaf-mould, silver sand, and yel- | 
low loam, and the rest, as regards the cow-dung, 
leaf-mould, and sand, in equal parts; but find 
that a greater proportion of loam may be added 
with advantage, should the rose to be potted | 
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happen to be a Bourbon or Hybrid perpet- 
ual. 

My plants being potted—which operation is 
complete about this time,—I place them on 
ashes under a north wall in some sheltered part 
of the garden, until the frosts of November 
compel me to put them in cold pits, keeping 
them, since their being re-potted, as dry as I 
can to prevent growth, but not sufficiently so 
to cause the plants to flag or their roots to get 
quite dry. 1 then, about the commencement 
of December, prune all that 1 intend bringing 
into the greenhouse in the early part of January, 
for blooming in May and June, and stimulate 
them gently by applying water at a temperature 


| a few degrees warmer than the atmosphere of 


the pit where they still are, so as when they 
are introduced into the greenhouse at the com- 
mencement of January, at a medium tempera- 
ture of 45°, they are just beginning to push 
strongly. 

About the commencement of February a 
little more heat is given, and weak liquid manure 
is applied about twice a week, which is strength- 
ened as the plants increase in vigour and have 
their buds well set. About this time syringing 
overhead with lukewarm water, or steaming, 
may occasionally be had recourse to, as it tends 
to give strength to the plants, and keeps away 
the aphis and other enemies. Lastly, when the 


| shoots are sufficiently long for the purpose, they 


are gently brought down tothe sides of the pot, 


| or staked to such places as they are intended 


to occupy, so as when the plants are ready for 
the show, these appliances may be removed, 
and the plant still preserve a round and uni- 
form appearance. 

I had almost forgotten to add, that it is ne- 
cessary at all times when temperature is at 50° 
or above, to give as much air as possible; and 
this may even be done when a gentle fire is 
going.—Cattage Gardener. 


Drip in Frames Anp Pits.—There is, proba- 
bly, no cause so injurious in its effects, especial- 
ly at this time of the year, as drip in plant habi- 
tations, but more especially in cold frames and 


pits. Great care must be taken both to pre- 


vent it, and, when it takes place, to neutralise 


its almost murderous effects. Various schemes 
have been devised for the purpose, such, for 
instance, as gutters cut in the rafters and ribs 


of the lights, to convey the accumulated drops 
| to a front pipe, and by this to be conveyed away 


outside; but the grand preventive is good 
glazing, and such an inclination of the lights as 
will send the condensed water off quickly, be- 
fore it has time tocollect intodrops. If, there- 
fore, the drip is observed to fall upon the plants, 
let the glazing be carefully examined and re- 
paired; and the elevation, or angle of the glass, 
raised to the carrying-off pitch. Admission of 
air, on every favorable day, will dry up the 


| drp, and help to cure the evil if it has oc- 


curred.—Ib. 
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Domestic 


Ovster-Sue.t Line.—While spending a few 
hours on Staten Island lately, we saw a simple 
and efficient mode of making oyster-shell lime, 
which we record for the benefit of such of our 
readers as have the opportunity to put it into 
practice. 

Mr. Dounwnine, (for it is upon this gentle- 
man’s place that the thing is done,) builds up 
with rongh stone walls, a circular kiln about 5 
feet in diameter—just as you would stone up a 
well, A spot is selected on a side hill, where 
the slope of the ground is such that with a 
slight excavation the base of the kiln is exposed 
on the lower side. Here a small opening—a 


rude archway 18 or 20 inches wide and a little | 


more in height—is left as a sort of furnace—to 
be filled with faggots, brush, stumps of trees, 
and the like rubbish to be had on almost every 
country place—over this furnace a few bars of 
iron are built into the wall, to hold up the first 
layer of oyster shells. In filling the kiln, a 
layer of oyster shells and a thin layer or sprink- 
ling of the screenings of anthracite coal are put 
alternately, till the kiln is filled to the top— 
making in all a depth of some 4 to 6 feet. The 
fire is lighted among the faggots and rough 


wood below, and gradually spreads through the | 
| 30 feet high. 


whole kiln—burning the oyster shells into ex- 
cellent lime. When we say that oyster shells 
make the purest and best lime for all horticul- 


tural purposes, and especially for fruit trees, and | 
that in most of our Atlantic towns they are | 


wholly wasted, and though so easily burned in 
this way in these simple kilns, (which once 


offer a hint, which many subscribers will lose no 
time in profiting by. 


Tue SHetpon Pear.—We received from Mr. 
W.S. Verrtance, of Geneva, N. Y., a box 
containing some samples of new seedling pears 
under this name. They were, as we learn, the 
product of several trees, all seedlings, bearing 
the strongest resemblance to each other, and all 
raised from seeds brought by Mr. Snetpon to 
Wayne co., from the farm of Judge Jounson, of 
Dutchess county, N. Y. The form and size is 


much like that of the Doyenne or Virgalieu, | 


with frozen balls of earth. 








Patires. 


(which was probably the parent,) but with more 
of the flavor of the Brown Beurre, and a good 
deal of the russety greenish yellow skin of the 
latter pear. The flavor is something between 
the two first—and so far as we could judge from 
the product of a single season, is likely to take 
rank as a ‘‘ very good” pear. The tree is said 
to resemble the Virgalieu in its growth. We 
shall hope to examine this variety next year, 
and report more fully upon it. 


Tae Cusnine Raspperry.—We learn from 
a pomological correspondent in ’ Philadelphia, 
that plants of this fine new variety, originated 
by Dr. Brinckxe, and figured in a previous 
vol. of this Journal, ‘‘ were loaded with crops of 
handsome and fine fruit all the month of No- 
vember.” Its ever-bearing qualities were not, 
we think, known, when it was first described, 
and they add very much to its value. 


Removine Treesin Winter.—Dear Sir: I 
owe you thanks for the hints about moving trees 
I began to put them 
in practice the beginning of this month, and 
have already moved twenty trees, Elms, Maples, 
and White Pines. These trees are from 18 to 
I took them from the meadows 
and road sides where they stood alone—so that 
they have handsome heads. The latter I have 
shortened-in all over the tips of the branches. 
With three hands, a yoke of oxen and alow, 


| strong sled, I found it quite an easy matter, 
| and feel confident the trees will do well—as 
made will last for a dozen years,) we think we | 


balls of earth five feet in diameter—containing 
nearly all the main roots—were taken entire 
with every tree. I am charmed with the effect 
so speedily produced—turning a bare site into 
one with the shelter and growth of eighteen or 
twenty years. The cost of removing the twen- 
ty trees, preparing the holes and all, is exactly 
$100. And I have expended no such sum on 
my premises so much to my satisfaction. A 
Constant Reaper. Philadelphia, Dec. 17. 


Tae American Hotty.—The finest ever- 
green shrub or tree north of Mason & Dixon’s 
line, and one which is most neglected—nay 
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which one never sees in a nursery, pleasure , 
ground, or garden, isthe American Holly. It 
is not a tender tree, for it grows in the eastern | 
part of Massachusetts. And it is not a rare 
tree, for in New-Jersey, Maryland, and Virgin- 
ia, the woods in many places abound with fine 
specimens, from six to thirty feet high. At 
this season of the year, nothing is more beauti- 
ful than these holly trees, laden with berries of 
the richest coral color, which contrast so finely 
with the fine green foliage. This, our native 
holly, is very much like the European, except 
the foliage isa lighter green and less glossy. 
It is also hardier. Yet it would probably be | 
found difficult to purchase twenty plants of the 
American Holly in any nursery in America— 
consequently nobody plants it, and few people 
know any thing about it. Wethink it is so lit- 
tle planted, because it takes some years to raise | 





it from seed, and nurserymen, therefore, neg- | 
lect it for shrubs more easily turned into mo- 
ney, and partly because it requires a point or 
two of attention in establishing it. It does not 
grow well in open exposed sites, nor in heavy 
clayey soil. Choose a sheltered site—under the 
partial shade of trees or buildings—and give it 
a light gravelly or sandy soil, and it will soon 
repay one for the trouble of planting. The 
finest garden specimens that we remember to 
have seen, are two we saw last month, standing 
on the grounds near the President’s house, 
Washington. They were pictures of beauty 
in their rich green and coral dress, that would 
cheat any winter landscape of its dreariness. 


Iuprovep Sweet Corn.—We find the fol- 
lowing in the Working Farmer, from the pen 
of Proresson Mapes—who not only writes 
good editorials, but cultivates, as we hear, on 
his farm near Newark, some rather remarkable 
crops—such as are, for product per acre, not 
often seen in that state. The Stowell Sweet 
Corn will, we should think, be much sought 
after. ne 


Miverts 

‘‘ Srowett’s Swett Corn.—This is a new 
sort, and is every way superior to any other we 
have seen, for after being pulled from the ground 
the stalks may be placed in a dry cool mlace, 
free from muvisture, frost, or violent currents 
of air, (to prevent drying) and the grains will 
remain full and milky for many months. Or, the 
ears may be pulled in Angust, and by tying a 
string loosely around the small end, to prevent 
the husks from drying away from the ears, they 





| 
| sure grower. 


may be laid on shelves and kept moist and suita- 
ble for boiling, for a year or more. This corn 
isa hybrid, between the Menomony soft corn 
and the northern Sugar corn, and was first 


| grown by Mr. Nathan Stowell of Burlington, 


New Jersey. We purchased from Mr. S.a 
number of ears dried for seed, and he presented 
us with a few ears surrounded by the husks, 
grown the previous summer, the inner leaves 
of the husks of which, and the corn and cob, 
were in as green a state as when pulled the pre- 
vious August. Near the close of the late fair 
of the American Institute, I presented the 
managers with two ears pulled in August, 1849, 
and twelve ears pulled in August, 1850. They 
were boiled and served up together, and ap- 
peared to be alike, and equal to corn fresh from 
the garden. 

‘‘ The ears are larger than the usual sweet 
corn, and contain twelve rows. To save the 
seed, it is necessary to place them in strong 
currents of air, freed from most of the husks, 
and assisted slightly by fire-heat when nearly 
dry. In damp places this corn soon moulds 


| and becomes worthless. The seed, when dry, 


is but little thicker than writing paper, butis a 
The stalks are very sweet and 
valuable as fodder. The sced may be procured 


| from Mr. Stowell, or from ourself.” <, 


MAKING Fisn Ponps.—Proressorn Bryan, 


| of Philadelphia, publishes in the Plow, Loom 
| and Anvil, an interesting article on the con- 


struction and value of fish ponds—especially in 
the interior of the country. He gives an account 
of an artificial pond, between 200 and 300 feet 
square, on the farm of Gipson Leg, Esq., near 
Seneca Lake, N. Y., which was made by dam- 
ing upa sloping surface backed by marshy 
ground. The supply of water is abundant—so 
that the overflow moves a grist mill. Some 
seventeen trout were put into this pond seven 
years ago. Since that time, two thousand 
large and fine fish have been taken from the 
pond, and the table of the family is at all times 
well supplied. Mr. Detariexp, in the same 
neighborhood, has an artificial pond made by 
an embankment in the same way. It is stock- 
ed with fish, and not only supples his table, but 
allows fish once a week for his farm laborers. 
These ponds are also useful in affording a sup- 
ply of ice to fill the ice house-every winter. 

In England the carpis the favorite pond-fish, 
growing to a large size and becoming fat very 
readily. It is a good fish, especially adapted for 
ponds, and has been naturalized in several pla- 
ces in this country. 

For trout, unless the surface of the water is 
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very large—or, as in Mr. Lex’s above referred 
to, has shallow places filled with tall grass into 
which the young trout swim, the old fish will 
often devour the young ones to such an extent 
as to prevent their increasing rapidly. To pre- 
vent this, it is best to make a small pond, con- 
nected with the large one by a shallow strait— 
only three or four inches deep. Into this small 
pond the little trout will escape when pursued, 
till they are large enough to command the re- 
spect of the seniors. 

Useful ponds of this kind may often be made 
by merely forming a dam or embankment in 
any favorable spot well supplied with water. 

Many persons have a fancy for making ponds 
as ornamental features incountry places. This 
should never be done. ~nless it is first ascertain- 
ed that there is not only an abundance of water 
to keep the pond full in the dryest seasons, but 
also to preserve it clear and fresh. A large 
pond, covered with weeds and half stagnant, 
may be useful—but it is far from ornamental. 
Nothing but a constant overflow—made by a 
stream running continually into and out of a 
pond, will keep it so clear and bright as to be 
really ornamental. 


DeticntruL Winter LAnpscapre.—I saw, 
not long since, a country house where there was 
a novel feature that delighted me. This was a 
winter landscape, or scene, on one side of the 
house, upon which the two rooms occupied by 
the family in winter looked. A broad glade 
of lawn was agreeably varied and quite sur- 
rounded, by beautiful evergreen trees and 
shrubs. From the windows commanding this 
scene, not a leafless tree was in sight, nor any 
other feature which reminded you that the 
leaves had fallen. The grass still green, and 
the white pines, spruces, firs, hemlocks, juni- 
pers, laurels, etc., from large trees to small 
shrubs, were all arrayed in the richest green— 
so as fairly to beliethe season. Even when the 
lawn is covered with snow the evergreens are 
still cheerful. and their verdure is heightened by 
contrast. I have seldom seen a happier idea, 
or one better carried out. It seems tome par- 
ticularly well suited to country houses in which 
the family passes the whole year. Yours, S. 

[An excellent arrangement, and one which 
may be heightened intheexecution. With the 
American Holly and the Winter-berry to deco- 





rate it by their brilliant berries, and such plants 
as the Yucca and Chinese Honeysuckle (which 
hold their foliage all winter,) to give it variety, 
a winter garden might be a gay and agreeable 
thing to look upon when January is at its 
bleakest. Ep.] 


Rerorm 1N Puysicat Epvucation.—We have 
read with great pleasure, an article in the Ohio 
Cultivator, from the pen of Mrs. Barenam, 
which is so much to the point, that we must find 
a place for it. Mrs. Barenam’s remarks are so 
truly sensible and so admirably expressed, that 
they must, we think, touch bottom inthe west. 
When feminine writers, in farming papers, begin 
to speak to the purpose in this way, we may 
begin to hope that the millenium of a healthy 
race may one day dawn upon the country. 


‘“We may not agree with all of our readers 
upon the mooted questions of ‘‘women’s rights,” 
or the propriety of calling conventions to aid 
in securing the rights and privileges that many 
of them demand; but one thing is sure: we 
can none of us remain indifferent while every 
newspaper and periodical is more or less oc- 
cupied in discussing the subject, and the public 
mind is so much interested that even the odious 
‘* fugitive slave law” can only crowd it a little 
into the back ground. No, we cannot be indiffer- 
ent; and few of us will deny that there are 
great social evils to be removed, or assert that 
woman now occupies in all her relations, the 
position that she should. There is need of 
reform, and of one branch of this reform we 
wish now to speak, to wit, reform in the physi- 
cal education of women. 


“Truly it is folly for any one to think of 
having women educated so as to become orna- 
ments tothe bench, bar or desk, or expect them 
to become conversant with political intrigues 
and maneuvres, and qualified to choose their 
rulers, or become such themselves, so long as 
their physical constitutions are so frail and 
delicate that a little unusual exertion, either 
physical or mental, is sufficient to prostrate them. 
Indeed, they are not qualified to discharge their 
present duties aright, much less to add new 
and untried ones. With their feeble bodies 
and diseased nerves, and the hogt of other 
maladies that follow in their train, they are un- 
fit for the responsibilities of mothers, house- 
wives, or members of community. Their time 
is occupied, and their attention engrossed, by 
their own sufferings, their own wants, and their 
own petty interests, and they have neither time 
nor sympathy to spare for others; and it is 
vain to expect in them a philanthropic heart, 
anxious to ascertain the necessities of the poor 
and the wants of society. or to expect them to 
manifest the strength and skill—the energy and 
decision of character which would enable them 
to apply the remedy. And all this necessarily 
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follows from their impaired health and feeble ; the right time to trim fruit trees?” But I have 


constitutions. 

** There should and must be a change. 
know that health of body is not a panacea; it 
alone will not remove the evils of society, and 
place all in their proper positions; but without 
it, and until there is a change wrought here, 
we cannot hope to see the females of our coun- 
try become the earnest, sensible, well-informed 
women that they must be to meet the great and 
increasing demands of their age and country. 


‘* We are aware that these evils are far more 
prevalent among females in towns and cities, 
than those who live in the country, yet they are 
fast becoming fearfully prevalent here. The 
daughters of our more wealthy farmers, es- 
pecially, are inclined to imitate too closely the 
habits of the city ladies. They are much too 
fearful lest their hands should be soiled, or 
their faces browned by labor and exposure; 
and they are too careful to prevent the pure 
air and healthful sunlight from entering their 
apartments. The casements must have no 
crevices; air-tight stoves must be introduced 
to keep the vitiated air at a high temperature, 
(too often even in sleeping rooms,) and the 
windows must be darkened by blinds and 
abundant drapery, both to protect the carpets 
and insure pale and delicate countenances to 
the daughters. 


‘* Now this is all wrong. We do not wish 
you to become masculine in looks or manners, 
nor to aid your brothers in their laborious oc- 
eupations, but we do earnestly desire that you 
should draw back the curtains, ventilate your 
rooms thoroughly, engage actively in household 
labor, avoid injurious habits of dress and of 
diet, pay strict attention to personal cleanliness, 
and above all, take abundant exercise in the 
open air. We wish you to consult your own 
constitutions, and instead of making their natu- 
ral delicacy an excuse for perpetrating any 
amount of injury upon them, we wish you to 
develop and strengthen, without overtasking 
and injuring them. Ina word, we wish you to 
cultivate and possess healthful and vigorous 
physical constitutions. 

** Woman cannot be elevated until her mind 
is vigorous and active. With an intellect en- 
feebled and dull, inactive and indolent, she is fit 
for no more elevated station than a parlor doll 
or a kitchen drudge. She must be awake and 
in earnest: but the mind is, toa great extent, 
dependent upon the body. If the latter is 
diseased and enfeebled, the former must be 
weak ; but give tone and energy to the physical 
system, and mental vigor will generally be pro- 
portionate.” 


Proina Fruit Trees.—From observation 
and experience I have learned some facts rela- 
tive to trimming trees, which may be useful to 
others; and I know of no medium of com- 
munication so suitable as your excellent work. 

The question is repeatedly asked, ‘‘ When is 


We | ; ; : 
+. | How is the right way to’trim trees? 


never heard the more important question asked, 


The answers to these two questions, which I 
propose, is the following rule for trimming trees. 
Between the 20th of June and 4th of July, 
cut the limb very close to the trunk, so as not 
to separate the bark from the wood; then with 
a brush, cover the wood and bark with gum 
shellac, having it previously dissolved in alcohol. 

Why this particular time? some will ask. I 
answer, because this is the season when the 
year’s growth of wood is soft, [when the de- 
posit of young wood is going on,] and it will 
unite with the bark quite out to where it is cut 
off, a very important point. Why cover over 
the space with gum shellac? another will ask. 
Simply because this will preserve the wood from 
decaying, while Nature is at work healing the 
wound. 

I burn apple tree wood ina Franklin stove, 
because it never snaps on the carpet,—and I 
have no difficulty in purchasing it. Farmers 
are ‘‘ cutting down old apple trees which form- 
erly bore superior fruit, because they are dy- 
And why are they dying? Simply be- 
cause they nave been improperly trimmed. In 
cutting up the trees, the outside has generally 
a sound appearance, but inside I find large 
limbs have been cut off, and before the wounds 
healed over, that part of the limb not removed 


ing.” 


had become rotten, and thereby so materially 
affected the health of the tree, that it could 
bear no more fruit—it could hardly live—it 
must be cut down to make room for young 
trees, which, if treated in the same manner, 
will prematurely decay from the same cause. 

Trees should be trimmed when young, in such 
a manner that there will be no necessity for 
cutting off large limbs. If this were done our 
fruit trees would attain a good old age, instead 
of being cut down when they should be in the 
prime of life and in full bearing. A Suncat- 
BER. Trenton, N. J., Nov. 26, 1850. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Nakep Prace.—W.S.(NewHaven.) We 
notice your plan, and the want of trees about 
your house. You had better expend $50 in 
planting ten Elm trees of good size—say 
with trunks five or six inches in diameter— 
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grouping them on your lawn about your house, 
than in making the shrubbery walks you speak 
of. The large trees, (moved in winter with 
balls,) will give you shade and foliage immedi- 
ately—and next year, if you cannot afford to 
do both now—you may plant your shrubbery, 
and complete the minor details. 

Vittace Cuvurcn.—B. It would have been 
easy to design a simple gothic church, to be 
built of stone, and to accommodate the same 
number, for the same sum that the committee 
have determined to expend upon the building 
they have erected. We have sent you the 
sketch, and you can determine which would 
look most likea church. The whole cost would 
be about $6,500. 

Hepces.—A German Subscriber, (Bucks Co. 
Pa.) The hardiest and best hedge in this cli- 
mate, for farmers, is the Buckthorn. You 
can get the young plants for $5 to $6 per 1000, 
at the nurseries, or you may buy the seeds, and 
sow them as you would peas, and after they 
have grown one year in the rows, transplant 
them into a hedge. To plant the hedge, clean 
the ground of all rubbish, plow the space three 


feet wide, and deeply, (running the plow twice 
in the same furrow,) and give it a dressing of 


manure from the barn-yard. The plants should 
be set ina double row, six inches apart—not op- 
posite to each other, but alternate. 

Trencuina.—A Constant Reader, (Port- 
land.) The difficulty you complain of in your 
garden, arises from want of drainage.” You 
must contrive to run one deep drain through it, 
at least, so as to prevent the water standing in 
winter and spring. After doing that, trenching 
it will work wonders, but not without drainage. 
The brine-ashes you speak of, will be the best 
possible manure for it, and you may use them 
at the rate of 300 bushels to the acre, with 
great advantage. 

Trees ror Poor Soiu.— Arbor. We know 
of nothing that will do so well on your dfy, gra- 
velly hills, as the European Larch and the Nor- 
way Spruce. If4ou want a great number, 
you had better import plants a foot or eighteen 
inches high, from the English nurseries. They 
may be had for a few dollars per 1,000. 

Green-nouses.—A. R., (Richmond.) | You 
have injured your plants by watering them with 
liquid manure when ina half dormant state. 
If they had been growing freely at the time, 





it would have benefitted them.—4 Lady, 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.) The temperature of your 
green-house should not be kept so high at night 
—but always several degrees lower thagjin th 
day time. It is contrary to natural @jy4 to 
have the nights hotter than the day, an in 
the tropics, and if your plants are forced to 
grow most at night, the stems will be feeble and 
sickly.—B. Jones. Your green-house,we should 
think, needs more air. If you can contrive to 
introduce it warm, then you can ventilate the 
house in all weathers which will benefit the 
plants amazingly. Cannot you form a little air 
chamber over the hottest part of the flue— 
either of bricks or sheet iron, and introduce 
cold air, by a tin tube, through the outside 
wall. This air-chamber will then pour in a 
stream of warm air whenever there is a fire in 
the furnace, and when there is none, you can 
shut the cold off by a lid or valve. When the 
weather is very cold, so that large fires are 
necessary, you should occasionally sprinkle t 
the flues with hot water in the mornings.— 
L. P., (Jefferson Co., N.Y.) You may save 
one-half the fuel consumed by having light 
shutters to cover your glass at night. The 
extremes of cold will also be prevented, greatly 
to the benefit of’ the plants. 

Evercreen Seeps.—F. Jones, (Clarke Co., 
Ky.) Seeds of the Deodar and Araucaria can- 
not we think, be procured in this country. It 
is possible that by addressing Messrs. Whitley 
and Osborne, Fulham, near London, they may 
be obtained. 


Grartinc Serpuina Pear Srocxs.—J. 
Birdsey, (Middletown.) It will make no dif- 
ference as to the liability to blight at what age 
you graft the seedlings. When they are half 
an inch in diameter they are large enough, and 
they may be budded with suecess when only 
two years old. Double grafting is not at all 
necessary for your purpose. The most profita- 
ble winter pear is the Pound, and the most 
profitable summer pear the Bartlett. 

Booxs.—.4. N. (Louisville, Ky.) Gray’s 
Botany of the Northern States. You will also 
find Eaton’s Manual of Botany a useful hand- 
book.— Walter, (Buffalo.) The volume you 
want is Repton’s Landscape Gardening. Buist’s 
American Flower Garden Directory will give 
you the culture of all the most popular 
exotics. 
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